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EDITORIAL 


During the past year more has probably been said and published, 
for good or ill, concerning the separation of church and state and 
religious liberty in the United States than in any comparable 
period of American history. The nomination of a Roman Catholic 
for the Presidency of the United States, the second time in all of 
our history, seemingly sounded an alarm that America’s cherished 
principle of separation was threatened with subversion or even 
extinction if he were elected. The religious question thereby 
emerged as a major issue in the presidential campaign. Various 
church bodies passed resolutions opposing the Democratic nominee, 
either by name or implication, and in many parts of the country 
religious leaders and pastors assumed a role of active participa- 
tion in the campaign itself. A number of church leaders instructed 
their members to vote for or against a particular candidate because 
of his religion. The irony is that almost all such actions were done 
in the name of religious liberty or the separation of church and 
state. Obviously there is much confusion concerning the meaning 
of the principle of separation. The truth, simply stated, is that lip 
service is more easily accorded the principle of separation than 
actual observance or application. 


The question of the separation of church and state has been dis- 
cussed during the past months out of a variety of motives. For 
some it has been only an issue to be exploited against a religious 
group, especially a religious minority, for self political ends or to 
support one’s own political bias. For others it has been heatedly 
discussed out of bigotry, generally with more zeal than knowledge 
of the meaning of the separation of church and state. Such moti- 
vation usually tends to show only a superficial understanding of 
the religious group being attacked. And for still others the ques- 
tion has been raised out of a genuine concern for the preservation 
of the American principle of separation, relevant to all political can- 
didates regardless of their political or their religious affiliations. 


Americans must not forget that the principle of separation was 
born out of religious faith, which not only rejected interference by 
the state but, more important, declared that religion is an individual 
matter entirely subject to voluntary commitment and support. Tom 
Paine expressed a view, widely held also by religious dissenters 
and by many of the founding fathers, that “to God, and not man, 
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are all men accountable on the score of religion.” A Baptist 
minister and a contemporary of Tom Paine, Isaac Backus, wrote, 
“Nothing is more evident, both in reason and the Holy Scriptures, 
than that religion is ever a matter between God and individuals, 
and therefore no man or men can impose any religious test with- 
out invading the essential prerogatives of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
To be sure, separation was also a matter of expediency in that it 
served as the basis by which religious liberty could be maintained 
in the midst of religious pluralism. 

Meanwhile, the entrance of ecclesiasticism into American politics 
is always a threat to America’s political and religious heritage. The 
preservation of a free church in a free state demands nothing less 
than the separation of church and state. 

Separation of church and state prohibits the exercise of author- 
ity of the church over the state or the state over the church. The 
principle assumes of course that out of mutual respect church and 
state operation in different spheres. The state is to remain free 
of the church and the church is to remain free of the state. Neither 
is to seek dominance over the other. The state is not to function 
in the realm of religion, nor is the church to function in the realm 
of the state. 

On the one hand, the state is regarded as being incapable of 
supporting or even sanctioning religious dogma. John Leland stat- 
ed the case succinctly when he remarked, “Government has no 
more to do with religious opinions of men that it has with the 
principles of mathematics.” Today the tendency to make Ameri- 
canism and Christianity almost synonymous terms is dangerous 
both to American democracy and to Christianity. Such attempts 
represent preversions of both a free church and a free state. 
William Lee Miller has shown insight here in reminding us re- 


cently that 


Something is wrong when the President insists that democracy 
is founded on religion, when the school board makes ‘belief in 
God’ a fundamental tenet of the American creed, or when 
citizens are made to feel the force of what a Supreme Court 
justice called ‘compulsory godliness.’ When men feel com- 
pelled to subscribe to religious affirmations they do not truly 
accept, the civil-liberties problem is plain enough.! 


The state, while not hostile to religion, is not to give aid, finan- 


1William Lee Miller ct al., Religion and the Free Society (New York: 
The Fund for the Republic, Inc., 1958), p. 14. 
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cial or otherwise, to the support of one religion or even to all re- 
ligions. To hold such a position is not unfriendly toward religion, 
rather it is to hold a faith that what belongs to God does not need 
the endorsement or the aid of Caesar. Religion needs neither the 
sanction nor the support of the state. True religion must be 
voluntary, and to be voluntary it cannot favor “compulsory godli- 
ness” to sustain it. Federal aid to religion or to religious institu- 
tions is not only harmful to the state, but it perverts the functions 
of both the church and the state. Such aid corrupts religion by 
injecting political and party prejudices. 


On the other hand, separation stands against the invasion of 
organized religion into the affairs of the state. The late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes warned: “If there are any who 
would pervert our institutions to make them servants of religious 
dogma, they should be regarded as enemies of both religion and 
the state, as the success of their endeavors would undermine both.” 

One of the greatest threats to maintaining the principle of sep- 
aration in any society is the effort of the religious majority to 
assume the role of the favored group by maintaining an intimate 
relationship to the state. Thus the Constitution (Article VI) de- 
clared that “no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States.” 


Thereby the separation of church and state unequivocally forbids 
the exercise of ecclesiasticism or clericalism in American politcs, 
whether it be Roman Catholic, Baptist, Protestant, or Jewish. 
Historically, it perhaps yet remains to be seen that any strong 
religious majority is willing to concede to all other religious groups 
equailty before the law and equal separation of the church from 
the state. Clericalism, whether Catholic or Jewish, Baptist or 
Lutheran, is always an enemy to the principle of separation, pri- 
marily because it desires privilege for its own group. 


This election year has clearly demonstrated once again that the 
case for the separation of church and state cannot be left merely to 
the delineation of an abstract principle. Nor can persons or groups 
be judged simply by whether or not they espouse separation as a 
principle. Just to affirm that one believes in the principle of 
separation is no more meaningful than to say that one believes in 
democracy, freedom, justice, or peace. We have been painfully 
reminded in recent years that these terms obviously mean 
very different things to different people, as can be witnessed 
when these terms are used by both the communist nations and the 
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free world. Presently, nations in conflict with each other express 
their national aspirations in virtually the same terms. Also we must 
never overlook the fact that the espousal of a principle may not 
be supported by actual practice. For example, to be just requires 
a great deal more than the profession that one believes in justice. 
Again, to be democratic requires much more than the mere asser- 
tion that one believes in democracy. The modern world endorses 
the term ““democracy,” but perhaps at no time has totalitarianism, 
whether by the majority or the minority, been so rampant in the 
world. Protestants do not always act in full accord with the 
historic position of their denominations, nor do Catholics nor 
Jews. If the principle of the separation of church and state is to 
remain a cherished principle in America, then church and state 
must be kept separate without any group presuming to be more 
American than another by assuming that it is the real protector of 
the American way of life. 


The events of recent months may help to remind us further of 
the tragic fact that even we free Americans often show little ap- 
preciation or understanding of the heritage of our freedom or its 
significance in maintaining the democratic way of life. It is 
especially appropriate, therefore, that the first article in this issue 
should concern itself with “Freedom and Separation: America’s 
Contribution to Civilization,” written by the distinguished jurist 
and scholar, Leo Pfeffer. The author provides a pentrating an- 
alysis of the significance of the separation of church and state in 
the development of America and evaluates the subsequent influ- 
ence of this distinctly American principle throughout the world. 
This article was delivered as the first of a series of lectures at the 
First Annual Conference on Church and State at Baylor Univer- 
sity last spring. 

Leo Pfeffer is a member of the Editorial Council of this journal 
and has become known far and wide as one of the most articulate 
spokesmen today concerning the relationship of church and state. 
He is the author of several outstanding books in this area, but is 
perhaps best known through his monumental study, Church, State, 
and Freedom (1953). He is presently writing a comprehensive 
history of the United States Supreme Court. 


The article entitled “The Presidency and the Roman Catholic 
Church” is an examination of the centrifugal forces of liberal 
American Catholicism, as personified in Catholic laymen such as 
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President-Elect John F. Kennedy, away from the historic position 
of the Vatican on church and state, which has expressly con- 
demned the belief that “every man is free to embrace and profess 
the religion he shall believe true, guided by the light of reason.” 
This article is provocative in pondering the future course of the 
Roman Catholic Church in view of the liberal views of American 
Roman Catholics in high places. 


The author, Robert A. Baker, is director of graduate studies 
and professor of church history at the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. He has recently published a book, A Sum- 
mary of Christian History (Broadman, 1959). 


Tensions between church and state in America have been most 
often felt in and through the public schools. Earl R. Humble has 
provided us with a summary of extensive research and investiga- 
tion concerning “Religious Instruction and Activities in Texas 
Public Schools.” The author, pastor of the Eastland Street Bap- 
tist Church of Fort Worth, Texas, recently completed his doctor- 
ate from the Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary where 
he carried out a study of religion and the public schools of Texas. 
Many such studies need to be made and it is hoped that a number 
of them may be published in future issues of this journal. 


Nathaniel S$. Lehrman, M.D., has prepared a case study of 
recent events surrounding ‘“The Psychological Warfare Campaign 
against Long Island’s Public Schools.” The publication of this 
case study is not to promote controversy, and certainly not to in- 
dict any religious group as such, but to deal forthrightly and 
specifically with some of the cross-currents which surround church- 
state relations in regard to the public schools. The editors believe 
that issues of this kind need to be aired openly in order to clarify 
some of the issues surrounding church-state relations in the United 
States. 


The author is a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst engaged in 
private practice in Great Neck, Long Island. In addition he serves 
as a visiting lecturer at the Post-Graduate Center for Psycho- 
therapy in New York, and clinical instructor at the Albert Ein- 
stein College of Medicine, Bronx, New York. His articles appear 
frequently in a number of professional and scholarly journals. 


The “Baptist World Alliance Study Document and Manifesto 
on Religious Liberty” was presented and adopted at the tenth 
meeting of the Baptist World Alliance held June 30-July 3, 1960 at 
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Rio de Janeiro. This document typifies the growing concern of 
church groups regarding religious liberty throughout the world. 

We are also happy to publish the complete text of “The State- 
ment of 165 Catholic Laymen on Religious Liberty” issued Oc- 
tober 5, 1960, and signed by a representative sampling of Catholic 
lay leaders from the fields of education, business, science, politics, 
labor, and the arts. Among the signers of the statement were 
Clare Booth Luce, former Ambassador to Italy; Senator Eugene 
J. McCarthy (Minn.); Victor F. Hess, Nobel Prize winner in 
physics; Phyllis McGinley, poet and essayist; General J. Lawton 
Collins, U. S. A., ret.; Dr. Harry J. Carman, Dean Emeritus, 
Columbia College, Columbia University; J. W. Simmons, presi- 
dent, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills, Dallas; and James B. Carey, 
president, International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. When the statement 
was released it was explained that the purpose was to clarify the 
position of American Catholic laymen on religious liberty and 
church-state relations. 

The opinions freely expressed in this journal are those of the 
contributors. Needless to say, therefore, the interpretations and 
points of view are not necessarily endorsed by the editors or the 
J. M. Dawson Studies in Church and State. As always, we shall 
welcome differing points of view even within a single issue. In 
this way we hope to provide a forum of diverse opinions from a 


variety of sources. 
yee We 


FREEDOM AND SEPARATION: 
AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILIZATION* 


Leo PFEFFER 


America has made many contributions to civilization, contribu- 
tions of which she can be justly proud. The development of the 
mass production of consumer goods available at low prices has 
done much to spread the blessings of material welfare to millions 
and to narrow tremendously the wide gap which throughout his- 
tory has separated the wealthy from the lower classes. The re- 
jection of imperialism and the substitution of national self- 
determination, which the world is now experiencing, are largely 
attributable to American political philosophy. American cultural 
concepts and values are spreading throughout the world. Many 
other great American contributions to the progress of humanity 
could be cited. To me, however, no contribution made by America 
to civilization equals, and certainly none exceeds, the contribution 
epitomized in the first sixteen words of the Bill of Rights: ‘“Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

I am not alone in this evaluation. Indeed, David Dudley Field, 
one of America’s great jurists, went considerably further when, 
in the latter half of the 19th century, he stated: 


The greatest achievement ever made in the cause of human 
progress is the total and final separation of church and state. 
If we had nothing else to boast of, we could lay claim with 
justice that first among the nations we of this country made 
it an article of organic law that the relations between man and 
his Maker were a private concern, into which other men have 
no right to intrude. To measure the stride thus made for the 
emancipation of the race, we have only to look back over the 
centuries that have gone before us, and recall the dreadful 
persecutions in the name of religion that have filled the world. 


Field’s estimation may be too extreme. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that of all the freedoms that Americans enjoy, of all the 
liberties which are part of our heritage, none exceeds religious 
freedom in importance. The discipline of law in which I am 
ee en ee 

*Lecture delivered at First Annual Conference on Church and State, 


sponsored by the J. M. Dawson Studies on Church and State, at Bay- 
lor University, April, 1960. 
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trained requires me to submit evidence to support any proposition 
I present. Accordingly, I offer two indicia or items of evidence in 
support of my view of the paramount importance of religious 
liberty. 

First, I suggest that, at least in the American system, religious 
freedom is the progenitor of practically all other freedoms. The 
Bill of Rights—that is, the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion—safeguards a variety of freedoms and liberties. The First 
Amendment, after prohibiting an establishment of religion or 
interference with its free exercise, declares that Congress shall 
likewise make no law “abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press, or of the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition for a just redress of grievances.” Other liberties secured 
in the following amendments include the right to a fair trial, the 
right of one charged with a crime not to be compelled to incrim- 
inate himself, the right to counsel, the right to be informed of the 
nature of the offense with which one is charged, the right not to 
be placed in double jeopardy or be tried more than once for the 
same offense, and the right not to be subjected to cruel and 
unusual punishments. An examination of Anglo-American history 
will reveal, I believe, that all these rights and liberties came about 
as a direct and, in fact, inevitable consequence of the successful 
struggle of Englishmen and Americans for religious freedom. 


Consider freedom of speech. Today it is generally thought of in 
terms of political speech: the right of the radical, the malcontent, 
the street-corner agitator to attack the government and condemn 
its policies, even perhaps to advocate revolutionary overthrow of 
the government. Historically, however, freedom of political speech 
came late on the scene; it came after freedom of religious speech 
had been won. The struggle for freedom of speech in England, 
from which we inherited our tradition, was initially a struggle 
for freedom to speak religiously, for freedom to speak in a 
manner deemed heretical by the established church. As late as 
1774, James Madison found it necessary to write to a friend that: 


That diabolical, hell-conceived principle of persecution 
rages among some .... This vexes me the worst of anything 
whatever. There are at this time in the adjacent county not 
less than five or six well-meaning men in close jail for pub- 
lishing their religious sentiments, which in the main are very 
orthodox. I have neither patience to hear, talk, or think of 


anything relative to this matter; for I have squabbled and | 


scolded, abused and ridiculed, so long about it to little’ pur- 
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pose, that I am without common patience. So I must beg you 
to pity me, and pray for liberty of conscience to all. 


By the time the Constitution was written in 1787 and the Bill 
of Rights added in 1791, the war for freedom of religious speech 
had been won. The persecution and martyrdom suffered by 
those who would not forego the demands of their conscience 
had borne fruit. The Cromwellian revolution, the Restoration, the 
Toleration Act of 1689, the Virginia Declaration of Rights and 
Jefferson’s monumental Statute Establishing Religious Freedom, 
combined to establish as a self-evident truth that freedom of 
religious speech was an inalienable, natural right of all men. 

If freedom of religious speech was a natural right of man, it 
followed logically and inevitably that so too was freedom of non- 
religious speech. If one could speak freely of the sacred, he 
certainly could speak freely of the secular. If silence on matters 
of eternal truths and values could not lawfully be imposed by 
government, logic required that it could not be imposed in respect 
to the less important domain of temporal affairs. When the First 
Amendment came to be written, and it had already been estab- 
lished that Americans and Englishmen had a natural right to 
speak freely of religious matters, it followed inevitably that they 
had a right to speak freely of other matters. Thus freedom of 
speech was written into the Bill of Rights. 


What is true of freedom of speech is equally true of freedom 
of the press. This too is today generally conceived of in terms of 
political or possibly aesthetic expression. But its origin is to be 
found in the struggle for freedom of the religious press. As is 
well known, for a long time it was an offense punishable even by 
burning at the stake to print the Bible in the common tongue so 
that it could be read by others than the priests. Printing religious 
tracts which strayed even slightly from the orthodox was likewise 
a punishable offense. It was the great glory of the Puritan revo- 
lution that it established in most of the English domains the 
right freely to print religious books, tracts, and pamphlets. When 
that right was established, it followed that Englishmen and Amer- 
icans had the equivalent right to print non-religious, political, 
aesthetic, and scientific books, tracts, and pamphlets. That, too, 
was written into the Constitution as part of the Bill of Rights. 

The same is true in respect to freedom of assembly. We gener- 
ally consider this to be a political right—the right to hold a mass 
meeting to demand the end of nuclear bomb testing or recognition 
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of Red China. However, its origin in Anglo-American tradition 
was religious assembly, the right to assemble to worship together 
in a manner not permitted by the established church. When the 
right of religious assembly was won, inevitably the right of 
political assembly followed. 


Even those rights which seem far removed from religion—the 
right not to incriminate oneself, to confront one’s accusers, not 
to be subjected to double jeopardy or cruel and unusual punish- 
ments—found their way into our Bill of Rights as a consequence 
of the struggle for religious liberty. These rights came out of the 
religious or heresy trials of the Star Chamber in the 16th and 
17th centuries. “Freedom” John Lilburne, a Puritan leveler, re- 
ligious dissenter, and heretic, was one of the heroes of the strug- 
gle for fair trial. In his frequent encounters with the Star Cham- 
ber he continually asserted his rights as an Englishman not to be 
compelled to incriminate himself, to have counsel to assist him 
in his defense, and to be informed of the nature of the offense 
with which he was charged. He and others asserted these rights 
in heresy trials, and one by one they came to be accepted as 
natural rights of Englishmen. And so they too found their way 
into our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


Thus religious freedom is the progenitor of practically all our 
freedoms and in that respect is the most important of them. When 
the state was ready to grant religious freedom to its citizens, it 
was soon ready to grant them other freedoms. Conversely, if a 
state is prepared to deprive its citizens of their rights in matters 
of conscience, it is inevitable that it will soon deprive them of all 
other rights. 

The second item of evidence in support of my suggestion that 
religious freedom is the most important of all our freedoms is 
also to be found in our history. I do not suppose that any statis- 
tics have or indeed could practicably be made on this, yet I be- 
lieve that if at the time our Constitution was written a statistical 
table could have been made of the causes for which throughout 
history men have shed the blood of other men, on the top of the 
list would be the cause of religion. Up to the time of our Con- 
stitution, it is probable that more blood had been shed for what 
man claimed to be the greater glory of God than for any other 
cause in history. 

We still shed blood. We still have wars. Men still take arms 
against each other and engage in wholesale slaughter of human 
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beings. We have many reasons for engaging in war—political, 
economic, nationalistic reasons. But we no longer pretend that we 
do so because God wishes us to. We no longer commit that ter- 
rible sacrilege of saying “Thy will be done” when we drop an 
atomic bomb on a city. 


Religious wars are happily a matter of history. No longer do 
men resort to arms to coerce other men to worship God as the 
sword-bearers deem to be the only true method of worship. I 
suggest to you, that a major cause of this turn of events was the 
launching of the American experiment of religious freedom and 
the separation of church and state. Today there is hardly a nation 
in the world having a written constitution which does not contain 
some recognition of freedom of worship. And it is this universal 
emulation of the American experiment which has brought to an 
end the religious wars and persecutions that have plagued Europe 
for well nigh two thousand years. 


What is this American experiment that is epitomized in the 
first sixteen words of the Bill of Rights? The opening words of 
the First Amendment speak of establishment of religion and pro- 
hibition of its free exercise. The ban on establishment of religion 
has become popularized in Jefferson’s metaphor of a wall of 
separation between church and state. The term separation of 
church and state has been criticized on the one hand by some 
law school professors and on the other by certain Roman Catholic 
spokesmen. The former point out that the term is not to be found 
in the Constitution; the latter that it is vague, misleading, and 
basically inconsistent with America’s friendship to religion. 


I do not find any need to defend the phrase “separation of 
church and state” as an exercise in English style. It is a short- 
hand phrase, and like all shorthand terminology is subject to 
criticism if attention is concentrated on the words themselves 
rather than the concept which they are intended to designate. 
Nor am I particularly bothered by the fact that the phrase itself 
does not appear in the Constitution. Neither does the phrase “fair 
trial,” or “freedom of association,’ or for that matter, “freedom 
of religion.” Yet who would deny that these are basic concepts 
of our Bill of Rights? There is no magic in words; they are no 
more than an instrument to convey ideas. I would not be so con- 
cerned with the attack on the phrase “separation of church and 
state” were I not afraid that as the phrase is simply a medium 
for the communication of a concept so, too, the attack on the 
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phrase is but a device in the attack’ on the concept which the 
phrase seeks to communicate. The attack does not come from 
professors of prose or masters of English style; it comes from 
pee who are dissatisfied with the ideal with which the phrase 

as become associated in the American mind. Because the ideal 
is so precious, we must defend the phrase “separation of church 
and state.” 


In the second place, I do not find any dichotomy between the 
no establishment (separation) and free exercise (religious free- 
dom) aspects of the First Amendment. There are some who say 
that the Amendment secures two rights which are separate and 
of unequal value: the free exercise right being the end, and the 
no-establishment the means. According to this view, when separa- 
tion of church and state is (or appears to be) inconsistent with 
religious freedom, separation must yield to the higher good. 

An illustration of the practical consequences of this argument 
is to be found in the claim to public funds for parochial schools. 
True enough, it is asserted, such use of tax raised funds might 
technically be deemed a violation of the mandate of separation 
(though there are many who would deny even this). But refusal 
to allow such use interferes with the religious freedom of Catho- 
lic parents to send their children to parochial schools. Hence, the 
separation mandate must yield to the freedom guaranty. 


I find nothing in American history to justify this dichotomy ; 
nothing in the development of the American principle supports 
any justification for a division between a major and a minor 
premise, an end and a means. Separation and freedom are dual 
aspects of a single right, two sides of the same coin. The framers 
of the First Amendment, I believe, were committed to the prop- 
osition that freedom of religion is attainable only where separa- 
tion of church and state is secure, and that the absolute separa- 
tion of church and state is the best guaranty for religious freedom. 


The American experiment epitomized in the First Amendment, 
therefore, encompasses the concept of separation of church and 
state as well as of freedom of worship, and deems them part of a 
single, unitary guaranty. I think, too, that the guaranty encom- 
passes within its scope not only the religious but the non-religious 
as well. It protects Baptists as well as Episcopalians, Catholics as 
well as Protestants, Jews as well as Christians, and agnostics as 
well as believers. The same Bill of Rights that protects religious 
minorities protects the non-religious as well. There are not two 
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First Amendments, one for those believing in God and the other 
for those who do not. Unless freedom is assured to the non- 
believer it can never be truly assured to the believer. 


Separation and religious freedom are aspects of a dual assump~ 
tion upon which our whole democracy rests. One is the assump- 
tion of voluntariness in matters of conscience and spirit, in mat- 
ters of man in his relationship to God. This is as fundamental an 
element of the American democratic philosophy as anything can 
be. In no way may a democracy coerce a person in respect to his 
relationship to his Maker, in respect to his belief or lack of belief 
in God. And if we accept the concept of voluntarism in matters of 
faith, religious association, and worship, we must come to the 
ideal not only of religious freedom but of separation of church 
and state. If we accept the concept of voluntarism in matters of 
faith, then use of tax-raised funds for religious schools violates 
the guaranty of religious freedom no less than that of separation 
of church and state. 


Protestants can appreciate this perhaps better than Roman 
Catholics or Jews. It is difficult for many non-Protestants to see 
any infringement of religious liberty in the government’s taking 
out of the vast public treasury some comparatively small sum and 
paying it over to parochial schools or to churches. How does this 
affect the freedom of citizens? The amount so expended can 
hardly exceed a few pennies on the part of each taxpayer. Amer- 
ican Protestantism, however, interprets the struggle for religious 
freedom largely in terms of the struggle against taxes for relig- 
ious purposes. Protestants recognize that imposition of a tax for 
religious purposes constitutes an exercise of coercion in the do- 
main of the conscience. They recognize too that the smallness of 
the tax or expenditure is immaterial; that, as Madison put it so 
eloquently in his great Memorial and Remonstrance against the 
Virginia assessment bill, the same authority which can force a 
citizen to contribute three pence only of his property for the 
support of religion may force him to support any established 
church. Use of tax funds for religious purposes is inconsistent 
with voluntarism as it is inconsistent with the separation of 
church and state. 


The second assumption, which is equally fundamental to our 
democracy and which like voluntarism in matters of conscience 
distinguishes democracies from totalitarian governments, is the 
assumption that the state is the servant of the people, not their 
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master. As the creation of the people, the state has only such 
powers as are delegated to it by the people, and if it seeks to ex- 
ercise a power not delegated to it, it is guilty of despotism and 
tyranny. This is the second underlying premise of democracy : the 
premise of limited government. It is not so in a totalitarian state; 
the very name totalitarian indicates that the state controls and has 
jurisdiction over the totality of man’s life. 


It may appear surprising, but in those totalitarian states behind 
the Iron Curtain which are committed to the ultimate destruction 
of religion, religion is nevertheless subsidized by the government, 
it is taught in the public schools, and its teachers and priests re- 
ceive state salaries. In Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Romania there has been no disavowal of Marx’s assertion that 
religion is the opiate of the masses which must be eliminated ; 
yet, in these countries, religion is subsidized—subsidized and 
regulated. Therein lies the explanation of the apparent paradox. 
In a totalitarian state nothing the people do is beyond the scope 
of state regulation and control. Its power encompasses the evil 
as well as the good. So long as religion is (deplorably) part of 
the people’s lives, it is subject to the power and jurisdiction of 
the totalitarian state. 

This is not so in the American democratic society. Our po- 
litical government has only such powers as we give it. This is the 
premise of the Declaration of Independence, which expressly 
states that government has only those powers assigned to it by 
the people. This too is the premise of our Constitution. Equally 
the premise of both is that the relationship of man to God is 
not—and indeed cannot be, for it is inalienable—assigned to the 
political government. 

The experiment of freedom of religion and separation of church 
and state was launched in the period between 1787, when our 
Constitution was written, and 1791, when the First Amendment 
was added. It is a uniquely American contribution. Like all 
developments in the history of civilization, it had roots in the 
past. Yet for all practical purposes the concept that how man 
worships God—or indeed whether he worships God at all— is 
not the legitimate concern of government but is a purely Ameri- 
can creation. 


It would not be quite accurate to call it a Protestant experi- 
ment. It came not of Protestantism but rather within Protestant- 
ism. Certainly the two dominant Protestant churches in the Amer- 
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ican colonies before the Revolution—Congregationalism in New 
England and Anglicanism in Virginia—were hardly sympathetic 
to anything that would divorce the sacred from the secular. 
The concept of separation was the creation of the dissenting 
sects, the frontier, popular denominations, the non-conformists, 
the Baptists primarily, and the Quakers, Moravians, Mennonites, 
and, after some inner conflicts, the Presbyterians. The Memorial 
and Remonstrance presented by the Presbytery of Hanover to 
the Virginia legislature in opposition to the proposed assessment 
for religious education is one of the great documents in the strug- 
gle for religious freedom in America, and one which accepts 
completely the concept of separation of church and state. 


The great Baptist, Roger Williams, was foremost in the long 
line of religious leaders who contributed towards the development 
of the experiment. Williams developed the concept of separation 
as a religious, not a secular, mandate. He based it on the Bible, 
but not primarily on the usually cited verse from Matthew, “Ren- 
der unto God that which is God’s and unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s.” Rather he drew it from what he called the law of the 
Two Tables. He pointed out that the Ten Commandments, the 
foundation of the Christian as well as the Jewish religion, was 
given by God on two tablets of stone, with five Commandments 
on each tablet and a line dividing them. On the one tablet are the 
Commandments, ‘Thou shalt have no other god before me. Thou 
shalt make thee no graven image. Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord in vain. Thou shalt observe the Sabbath. Honor thy 
father and mother.” On the other table are the Commandments, 
“Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not bear false witness. Thou shalt not covet.” 


The five Commandments on the one side concern man’s rela- 
tionship to God. They are of no concern to other men. “It hurts 
not my neighbor,” Jefferson said, “if I believe in one God, in 
twenty gods, or no gods at all.” It hurts no one if I take the 
Lord’s name in vain, or if I rest on Tuesday instead of Sunday. 
(Three hundred years ago Roger Williams strongly opposed 
compulsory Sunday laws because he said this relates to man’s 
relationship to God.) The commands on the first table, Williams 
said, are within the jurisdiction of God, the tribunal of the spirit. 


The Commandments on the other table, against killing, stealing, 
adultery, and bearing false witness, affect man’s relationship to 
his fellow man. By placing a line between these two tables, God 
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expressed his will that the tribunals of man shall have jurisdic- 
tion only over transgressions of the second table, the Command- 
ments which concern man’s relationship to man. If a tribunal of 
man—prince, governor, court of legislature—seeks to regulate 
man’s relationship to God or to punish for violations of the first 
table, it is usurping the prerogative of God. 

This was the influence that was so largely felt in Protestantism 
at the time our Constitution was written. But it would be inac- 
curate to say that this was the sole source of separation of church 
and state in America. It was one of the two major sources. The 
other was secular humanism. 

The latter part of the 18th century was a period permeated 
with the rationalism and humanism of Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
the Deists, the Encyclopedists, and other spirits of the French 
Enlightenment. These persons were not anti-religious; but they 
were anti-clerical and were antagonistic to established, institu- 
tionalized religion. Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine were the 
intellectual leaders of this movement. 

The principle underlying the philosophy of these people was the 
Social Contract of Locke and Rousseau, a concept incorporated 
into the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Gov- 
ernments, according to this theory, are formed by men to do for 
them what they themselves cannot do individually. Governments 
have only such powers and responsibilities as are conferred upon 
them by the people as part of the Social Contract. There are 
certain rights which are by their very nature inalienable or in- 
capable of being transferred to government. 

First of these inherent rights and above all others, are rights of 
conscience, rights concerning man’s relationship to God. There- 
fore, these people believed that the government they were found- 
ing would have, and could have, no jurisdiction in the area of 
religion. They came to the same conclusion arrived at by Roger 
Williams, although they used for their authority not the Bible of 
Moses but the writings of Rousseau. 


This concept—that religion is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
governments of men—is the alpha and omega of our Constitution. 
It is the alpha, for it is implicit in the very first part of the Con- 
stitution, the Preamble, which states: “We the people of the 
United States in order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
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liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America.” This Pre- 
amble sets forth the purposes for which the American govern- 
ment was established and the Constitution written. Of the great- 
est significance is that among these expressly specified powers, 
conspicuously absent is any reference to a purpose of promoting 
religion, or worshipping God. All the purposes set forth in the 
Preamble concern man’s relationship to man; none, to man’s re- 
lationship to God. We can recognize the uniqueness of the Ameri- 
can experiment when we realize that this was the first time in the 
history of at least the three major western religions—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam—that a government, in declaring its 
powers and responsibilities, omitted any reference to God or 
religion. 


This is the alpha of the Constitution. The omega is the last 
operative clause of the Constitution; and it states exactly the same 
thing. It says that there shall never be a religious test for any 
public office in the United States. The meanings and implications 
of this prohibition were well understood, both by those who 
framed the Constitution and those who adopted it. They all un- 
derstood that it meant that the Hindu, the infidel, the Jew, even 
the non-believer in God could be a member of Congress and even 
President of the United States. The provision was argued, de- 
bated and finally agreed to, because there was a general consensus 
that man’s relationship to God was not and could not be the con- 
cern of the government that was being established. 


These are the alpha and omega of the Constitution. And be- 
tween them is the body. There, too, the experiment is manifest. 
Throughout the entire Constitution there is not a single reference 
to God. How often is it flaunted that we have “In God We Trust” 
on our coins. (Personally, I do not think that this marriage of 
God and Mammon, formalized by placing God on, of all things, 
money, is a great benefit either to God or to religion.) How often 
are we reminded that oaths of office end with the phrase “So help 
me God” or that “under God” is part of the Pledge of Allegiance. 
Yet it is never pointed out that our basic charter, the instrument 
from which all powers of government are derived, including the 
power to coin money, frame oaths of office, and provide for a 
pledge of allegiance, that instrument itself contains no mention 
of or reference to God. 


This, too, was no inadvertence. The omission was a deliberate 
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decision, made by a people launching a new experiment, a people 
seeking to confer upon their secular government only secular 
powers, and to withhold from them any powers to act in the 
domain of the sacred. 

This experiment was not the result of any hostility to religion. 
On the contrary, it was predicated on a firm belief that religion 
prospers best when it is divorced from the political state and is 
inevitably corrupted when it becomes entangled with the state. 
Two incidents related in the Book of Kings illustrate this. One, 
found in II Kings, is the story of Naaman, the leper, who was 
the chief of staff of the king of Syria and came to Elisha to be 
cured of his leprosy. As he departed, he told the prophet that he 
always believed in the God, Jehovah, and would worship only 
Him. But, he continued, when he accompanied his king into the 
temple of Rimmon, the Syrian idol, and the king bowed to 
Rimmon, he too would bow. Would Elisha forgive him for this? 
Elisha tells him, “Go in peace.” Thus we see how a person’s 
faith is corrupted, how he engages in idolatry and practices hy- 
pocrisy, when he combines his religion with his political functions. 
It may sound cynical, but I sometimes wonder how many of our 
statesmen who so conspicuously attend church services on Sunday 
are not in fact bowing to Rimmon while their heart and mind 
are elsewhere. 

The second illustration is found in the first book of Kings. The 
incident occurred when Jeroboam revolted against the Davidic 
dynasty. Jeroboam himself was a believer in Jehovah; he was no 
idol worshipper. Yet, in order to make sure that his people would 
not go to Jerusalem to worship at the Temple there, and thus 
perhaps re-establish their political ties with the Southern King- 
dom, he built two golden calves and called upon his people to 
worship them as the god who brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. Thus he used religion to promote his political ends. The 
result was idolatry and the corruption of religion. This has been 
the history of religion throughout its existence: whenever it 
becomes entangled with the political state it is corrupted and the 
consequences are idolatry and hypocrisy. 

America has given to the world a precious jewel. It has shown 
that a government whose concerns are purely secular and which 
leaves to the individual conscience of its citizenry all obligations 
that relate to God is the one which is actually the most friendly 
to religion. It is a precious jewel that we have. We should guard it 


well. 


THE PRESIDENCY AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Ropert A. BAKER 


There has been a great deal of discussion about the effect the 
election of a Roman Catholic president might have on distinctive 
American principles. However, another question is in order. 
What effect will this presidential campaign have upon the Roman 
Catholic Church, principally in America, but ultimately in Rome? 

The Roman Catholic system in its historical development has 
combined many varying factors, some seemingly antagonistic to 
one another but brought into harmony by rigid episcopal hierarchy. 
That is why the Church presents one facet in Spain, another in 
the United States, another in South America. Monkish orders 
are sometimes so individualistic that they appear to rival Protes- 
tant denominationalism, but under the strong headship of the 
Curia Romana they fall into their proper niches. Despite all such 
diversity one unswerving rule has characterized Romanism since 
the Hildebrandine reform. Whether dealing with Africa or Eng- 
land, Cordova or Wittenberg, the papal government has de- 
manded obedience to the fundamental doctrines defined by Rome. 
Local and incidental variations may be winked at, the theory 
being that the end involved in compromise will justify the means.! 
This strict obedience has been enforced in various ways: some- 
times by dangling a Cardinal’s hat before the eyes of an ambitious 
bishop who is tardy in his compliance; sometimes by diplomatic 
and friendly coercion through clandestine channels; sometimes by 
unqualified fiat. The ideal of obedience was set out by Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus, who wrote: 


That we may be altogether of the same mind and in con- 
formity with the Church herself, if she shall have defined 
anything to be black which to our eyes appears to be white, 
we ought in like manner to pronounce it to be black. For we 
must undoubtingly believe, that the Spirit of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Spirit of the Orthodox Church His Spouse, 
by which Spirit we are governed and directed to Salvation, 
is the same... . 2 


eee 
1Note, for example, the comments by W. Devivier, Christian A pol i 
V. ll tp. 54344 ry vier, ristian Apologetics, 


2Ignatius Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, Part Il No: 13: 
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The seriousness of the present campaign for the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States may be measured by the vital nature 
of the things being discussed and the importance of the individu- 
als involved. The areas now being discussed constitute the core of 
the Roman Catholic system. The flexibility of Roman sacramental 
and disciplinary development permits dispensations and exceptions 
all along the normal channels of life. Parochial and diocesan 
legislation may vary from country to country. Even conciliar 
legislation, represented in the general canons of the Church, has 
varied and has been changed from time to time. However, in the 
basic nature of the Roman Catholic system there is one area that 
is sacrosanct and inviolable. Dogmas of the church cannot be 
changed. A canon or rule or law can be altered or rescinded, but 
a dogma is a truth or principle revealed to the Church by God 
and can never be changed, a truth as certain and irrevocable as 
the law of gravity.’ It is not considered to be a human production 
but is a divine and immutable principle discovered and enunciated 
by the Church. An example is the dogmatic definition given by 
Pope Pius XII on November 1, 1950, in which he declared that 
the Virgin Mary was assumed bodily into heaven after her death. 
All Roman Catholics were reminded that they must now believe 
this pronouncement in order to be saved. This is now a permanent 
and irrevocable doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, unaf- 
fected by time or geography. Such dogmas were exclusively the 
work of ecumenical councils until 1870 (with one exception), 
when Pope Pius IX was able so to control the Vatican Council 
that by majority vote it clothed him with infallibility under pre- 
scribed circumstances and correlatively authorized him to issue 
dogmatic pronouncements without the aid of an ecumenical 
council. The decree closed with the statement that ex cathedra 
definitions of the Roman pope “ ... of themselves—and not by 
virtue of the consent of the Church—are irreformable. If anyone 
shall presume (which God forbid!) to contradict this our defini- 
tion; let him be anathema.”’* Such infallibility was claimed ex post 
facto for the pronouncements of all previous popes. Six years 
earlier Pius IX had issued a Syllabus of Errors, an official doc- 
trinal statement which actually was a collection of pronounce- 
ments by previous popes supplemented by additional items author- 


ee 
3See subject in Catholic Encyclopaedia. 


4See Henry Bettenson, Documents of the. Christian Church (London, 
1956), pp.381-2 for the text. It can be found in many places. 
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ized by Pius IX, in which various heretical views were con- 


demned. 


Professor A. H. Newman points out that the immediate 
successor of Pius IX (Leo XIII) asserted that this Syllabus was 
issued under conditions that made it an infallible dogma.* Several 
of these infallible dogmas are of particular interest because 
of their place in the contemporary campaign. The Syllabus in- 
fallibly condemns the belief that “ ... every man is free to em- 
brace and profess the religion he shall believe true, guided by the 
light of reason... ”; that “ ... the best theory of civil society 
requires that popular schools, open to the children of all classes, 
should be freed from all ecclesiastical authority ...”; that“... 
the Church ought to be separated from the State, and the State 
from the Church... ”; and that “... in the present day, it is 
no longer necessary that the Catholic religion be held as the only 
religion of the State, to the exclusion of all other modes of wor- 
ship...” In other words, if a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church must believe a dogmatic pronouncement in order to be 
saved, then he must deny the right of every man to embrace the 
religion of his free choice, he must condemn the public school 
system, he must deny the principle of separation of church and 
state, and he must oppose religious liberty. 


It is evident, then, in the presidential campaign now underway 
that Senator John Kennedy, a devout Roman Catholic, seconded 
by his archbishop and buttressed by public statements from many 
outstanding American Roman Catholic churchmen, is deliberately 
denying obedience to dogmatic pronouncements of Rome when he 
asserts that he believes in the American principles of separation 
of church and state and complete religious liberty for all.6 If 
Kennedy and these distinguished American Roman Catholic 
leaders are willing to deny the dogma of the nineteenth century, 


5A. H. Newman, 4 Manual of Church History, Vol. U1, p. 508 (of 1953 
printing). Note also discussion along this line in Catholic Encyclopaedia 
on the Syllabus. Hudson remarks that even though there is disagreement 
among Catholics as to whether this is an infallible pronouncement, strict 
obedience to its sentiments are demanded. See Winthrop S. Hudson, Under- 
standing Roman Catholicism (Philadelphia, 1959). 

6Considerable literature has been circulated by Roman Catholics in 
America endeavoring to interpret the views of Rome and of the Constitu- 
tion to make them harmonize, but such explanations cannot efface the 
obvious. See, for example, James M. O'Neill, Catholics in Controversy 
(New York, 1954), and an earlier apologetic, Catholicism and American 
Freedom (New York, 1952) ; also, Louis J. Putz, ed., The Catholic Church, 


U. S. A. (Chicago, 1956). Compare such articl that i 7 
Lawyer, Winter, 1960, p. 65. Suet S38 ie Cane 
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what will they do with earlier dogmas which form the basis of the 
nineteenth century declaration? From the assertion of Cyprian 
that no man can have God for his father who does not have the 
Church for his mother to the pronouncements of the Vatican 
Council, the doctrinal system of the Roman Church is of one 
piece. The Syllabus of Errors, which Kennedy and others are now 
declaring to be provincial and anachronistic, represents basically 
the exact doctrinal spirit developed through centuries of tradition 
and struggle by the Roman Church. To disavow these pronounce- 
ments is to imperil the whole dogmatic structure of Rome. 


What is Rome doing in this situation? She has made known 
her repugnance for these developments. The Vatican newspaper 
has stoutly asserted that a Catholic “can never overlook the 
teachings and direction of the Church. In every section of his ac- 
tivities he must inspire his private and public conduct by the laws, 
orientations, and instructions of the hierarchy.”” Evidently Rome 
will remain comparatively quiet awaiting the outcome of the 
election, hesitating to alienate powerful and rich American Roman 
Catholic leadership, hoping that the price she must pay will not 
bankrupt her. Be careful, Rome: by ignoring or permitting fla- 
grant and deliberate disobedience to dogmatic pronouncements you 
may certainly enhance the chances of Senator Kennedy to be 
elected, but you may also be hastening the processes that could 
lead to the establishment of a separate American Catholic Church. 
As in 1521, you may win the battle but lose the war. 

What is going on in the minds of the rank and file of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America? Roman Catholics are not blind; 
this deliberate snubbing of dogmatic pronouncements of Rome 
will not go unnoticed, regardless of the outcome of the political 
campaign. Without really analyzing their situation, many Ameri- 
can Roman Catholics are proud of Kennedy for displaying the 
patriotic American spirit which they admire and want to follow. 
On the other hand, a casual reading of the American Roman 
Catholic periodical literature gives much proof that many are 
quite uneasy about the reversal of century-old Roman Catholic 
doctrine involved in the positions taken by Kennedy.® Is Kennedy 
really sincere? It should be said that nobody ought to question a 
candidate’s sincerity in an election year. Apart from the sin- 


7Editorial, L’Osservatore Romano, p. 1, May 17, 1960, issue. Note com- 
ments by Time magazine, May 20, 1960. 

8Articles in Commonweal, America, Worldview, and many local Roman 
Catholic papers and periodicals. 
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cerity of Kennedy, however, the support of his position by Amer- 
ican Roman Catholics in high places has overtones of radical dif- 
ferences between the traditional views of Rome and those of 
American Romanism. 

After the campaign is over, American Roman Catholics will 
have something to ponder about: disobedience to a dogma. It is 
a disobedience not casual but vital, not accidental but deliberate. 
Basically, the relegation of papal pronouncements to European 
politics of another century would negate every dogmatic pro- 
nouncement of the Roman Church and deny conciliar and papal 
authority. A loyal monk in the sixteenth century, without mean- 
ing to do so, set forces in motion that led to radical reform; 
would it not be ironic if a loyal son of the Church in the 
twentieth century, without meaning to do so, should set in motion 
forces that could conceivably result in another radical reform? 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND ACTIVITIES IN 
TEXAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Fart R. Humes 


Introduction 


During the 1958-1959 school year a survey was conducted by 
the writer to determine the extent of religious influences in Texas 
public schools. An effort was made to determine which high 
schools in Texas teach Bible for credit and what methods these 
schools use in the teaching process. The effort was made also to 
determine the extent of less formal religious instruction and ac- 
tivities in the public schools. 

In the fall of 1958 questionnaires were mailed to all public 
high schools, all junior high schools, and selected elementary 
schools throughout the state. The questionnaires were addressed 
to the school principals, as listed in the latest public school di- 
rectory. Principals who did not respond to the questionnaire 
within a month were sent another copy of the questionnaire with 
appropriate cover letter. If no reply was received within a reason- 
able length of time, a third copy of the questionnaire was sent. 
Altogether, some 3200 school principals received one or more 
copies of the questionnaire. From this effort 1700 usable question- 
naires were received and tabulated. This questionnaire, consisting 
of eighteen questions, dealt with all of the prominent aspects of 
religion and the public schools. 

In addition to the questionnaire related to religion and the 
public schools in a general way, another questionnaire, concerned 
exclusively with the teaching of the Bible for credit in Texas 
public high schools, was mailed to one hundred high schools 
thought to be teaching Bible. Fifty high schools responded to 
this questionnaire, indicating that Bible is taught for credit in 
thirty of the schools. Other sources of information brought the 
number of schools known to be teaching Bible for credit to thirty- 
nine. All of these schools use some form of released time in their 


Bible teaching program. 


BreLeE For CrepIt IN Texas Pustic Hicu ScHooLs 


Since the week-day religious education movement has been in 
existence in the United States for fifty years, it is in order that a 
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word of background information be given. The movement began 
in 1909 in Gary, Indiana. Floyd $. Gove says: 


At the close of 1918, fifty schools had been reported; by 
the close of 1921, nearly 300; and by May, 1923, according 
to a letter received by the late Dr. Cope, the General Sec- 
retary of the Religious Education Association, nearly one 
thousand. It seems fair to assume that the curve has con- 
tinued to rise and that the present number of schools is in 
excess of two thousand.! 


Russell N. Sullivan? claimed in 1946 that the program was in 
operation in forty-six states with an enrolment of over 2,000,000 
students in 3,000 communities. 


The Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case, originating 
in Champaign, Illinois, declared Bible teaching in the public 
schools on school time and on school premises to be unconstitu- 
tional. This decision caused a temporary lessening of week-day 
religious education in the public schools, but Edwin L. Shaver’ 
says that there was a loss of only 10 per cent of pupils, and that 
the rebound was most encouraging. His claim for 1953 was that 
the enrolment had reached the previous all-time high of approxi- 
mately 2,250,000. 


Week-day religious education takes many forms. The most 
popular form, used throughout the country, is called “released 
time.” Other forms are “dismissed time” and “free time.” Re- 
leased time means that public school pupils are released from 
their regular school work to attend classes for religious instruc- 
tion during the school day. The essential characteristic of re- 
leased time is that the pupil is released from his regular school 
work for a period of an hour or less upon the written request of 
his parents or guardians. Such classes may be held in the school 
building, in churches, or in buildings rented for the purpose. 


Dismissed time means the dismissal of the whole school up to 
an hour early one or two days a week to provide opportunity for 
students to attend classes in religious education. Free time means 


1Floyd S. Gove, Religious Education on Public School Time, Harvard 
University Bulletin No. XI (September, 1926), 20. 


2Russell N. Sullivan, “Religious Education in the Schools,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, XIV (Winter, 1949), 92. 


3Edwin E. Shaver, “Weekday Religious Education Secures Its Charter 


Te sae a Challenge,” Religious Education, X1,VIII, (January-February, 
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that the classes are conducted before or after school, at the noon 
hour, or on Saturday. 


STATISTICAL Data REVEALED BY QUESTIONNAIRES 


Information compiled from the returned questionnaires shows 
that in Texas public high schools teaching Bible, Temple High 
School is the only school which has had a Bible teaching program 
for more than twenty years. Other school systems with nearly 
twenty years experience in teaching Bible on a released time 
are Amarillo, San Angelo, Palacios, Midland, Lubbock, and 
Corpus Christi. High schools with released time programs in 
practice from ten to fifteen years are Longview, Big Spring, 
Denison, Plainview, Pasadena, Bay City, Beaumont, and most of 
the high schools of Fort Worth. Other schools with less experi- 
ence in this plan are San Augustine, Kerrville, Cuero, Friends- 
wood, Wolfforth, Bonham, Paris, San Benito, Palo Duro in 
Amarillo, Lakeview in San Angelo, and Castleberry in Fort 
Worth. 

The survey further revealed that the majority of the schools 
with a released time Bible program grant one-half credit each on 
Old Testament and New Testament. In an average semester 1669 
students enrol in Bible classes for credit on released time basis, 
and the average enrolment in Bible classes is fifty-two for each 
school. 

Bible teachers in thirty-four of the thirty-nine high schools 
teaching Bible state that they receive a salary. Schools at Bonham, 
San Benito, Cuero, Denison, and Wolfforth report that no salary 
is paid teachers of Bible. At Friendswood, Bay City, and Kerr- 
ville Bible teachers are paid by the school district. In these three 
cases the Bible teacher is also a regular faculty member. At 
Lubbock the teacher is paid by the school district, but the district 
is reimbursed by the churches supporting the released time pro- 
gram. In the remainder of the schools salaries are paid the Bible 
teacher by Bible clubs, Ministerial Alliance, Council of Churches, 
or United Church Women’s Association. 


Tur Datvias PLAN oF BisLé FOR CREDIT IN PUBLIC 
HicH SCHOOLS 


The Dallas Plan of Bible for credit had its beginning in Dallas 
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in 1921. Henry Cope‘ writes that similar plans were already in 
operation in 1920 in Colorado, Indiana, North Dakota, and a few 
other states. The Dallas Plan provides for the granting of one 
credit to any high school student who completes a course in Old 
Testament and another in New Testament under the rules of the 
plan. The public school issues the text, gives the examination, and 
keeps the records of grades and credits awarded the students. 
The teaching is done by church-appointed teachers, usually in 
church buildings, but never in school buildings or on school time. 
The school system collects a fee of five dollars from each class 
participating in the plan. 

Enrolment of students under the provisions of the Dallas Plan 
in the Dallas school system has grown from forty students in 
1926 to 1508 enrolled in 180 classes in the school year of 1958- 
1959.5 Indications are that the use of the Dallas Plan has spread 
to other towns in Texas, to other states, and to some foreign 
countries. The Dallas school system has approximately 2000 
copies of the Old Testament textbook and about 2500 of the New 
Testament textbooks printed annually. According to Dr. Frank 
Williams, about two-thirds of these textbooks are mailed outside 
the district for use by the churches. 


BisLE READING IN THE PuBLIc SCHOOLS OF TEXAS 


Bible reading is not mentioned specifically in the Texas Con- 
stitution or statutes dealing with the public schools. The only 
court case in the history of Texas concerned with this issue—that 
arising in Corsicana in 1906—was decided in favor of the de- 
fendants, who, as school administrative personnel, had a Bible 
reading program in the public schools. This case, known legally 
as Church et al. v. Bullock et al.,° was initiated by Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, and atheists, all of whom had children in the public 
schools of Corsicana. The local court, the Court of Appeals, and 
the Texas Supreme Court all decided in favor of the defendants 
on the ground that the Constitution of the State of Texas was 
not violated because the exercises, as conducted, did not convert 


4Henry Frederick Cope, The Week-Day Church School (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1921), p. 147. 

5Interview with Frank L. Williams, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
mae > Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas, July 6, 

6104 Texas 1, 109 S.W. 115 (1908). 
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the schools into a place of worship, or render them sectarian, 
or convert them into a religious society. 

The question of Bible reading in the public schools finds varied 
reaction throughout the country. In 1950 twenty-four states 
specifically prohibited sectarian instruction in the public schools, 
but few states interpret Bible reading as sectarian instruction. 
Twelve states have passed laws requiring that the Bible be read 
in public schools, and seven of the twelve also prohibit sectarian 
instruction. In addition, six states permit Bible reading in spite of 
statutory prohibitions against sectarian instruction. No state con- 
stitution explicitly prohibits the reading of the Bible as such in 
the public schools. Thirty-seven states require or permit the 
reading of the Bible in public schools.” 

Of the 1700 schools responding to the questionnaires mailed in 
this survey, 1358 have some form of Bible reading. Of this num- 
ber, 444 read the Bible daily, while 939 read it less often. The 
Bible is read in classrooms in 753 schools and in assembly in 
704 schools. The teachers read the Bible in 796 schools, while in 
962 schools it is read by pupils. Bible reading is required by the 
local school administration in 66 schools, while in 1609 schools the 
administration of a general policy on the matter is left to the 
teachers. Both Old and New Testaments are used in 1016 schools. 
Bibles or Testaments are distributed as gifts in 662 schools, and 
in 318 of the schools this distribution is made by Gideons Inter- 
national. 

Correlations in Bible reading in Texas public schools—In cor- 
relating Bible reading with the size of the school district, it is 
observed that the high schools in districts with 1000 to 5000 
pupils enrolled are most likely to have Bible reading. A positive 
correlation is shown in 81.2 per cent of these schools. The high 
schools in systems having enrolment of 500 to 1000 are least 
likely to have Bible reading. Only 72.3 per cent of this category 
have Bible reading. 

Among the junior high schools surveyed, the schools in the 
largest systems are more likely to have Bible reading than those 
with smaller enrolments. Of the districts having an enrolment of 
10,000 or more, 90 per cent have Bible reading. On the other 
hand, in districts having an enrolment of 500 to 1000 students 
66.9 per cent have Bible reading. 

OE OT ee a ee 


7R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition in Religion and Education 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950), p. 87. 
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Elementary schools in districts of 1000 to 5000 show a cor- 
relation in Bible reading of 93.6 per cent. The lowest correlation, 
75.8 per cent, is seen in school systems of 5000 to 10,000 enrolled. 
Disregarding type of school, it is seen that the largest school dis- 
tricts are most likely to have Bible reading. Here the correlation 
is 85.1 per cent. Schools of all types having an enrolment of 500 
to 1000 have least Bible reading. The correlation here drops to 
73.3 per cent. 

When size and type of school are disregarded, the survey re- 
veals that there is a distinct correlation in Bible reading with 
religious groups enrolled in the student body. Bible reading is 
most practiced when Protestants are in the majority. In such 
cases 90 per cent of the schools have Bible reading, but when 
Catholics are in the majority, only 51 per cent of the schools 
have Bible reading. When Catholics and Protestants are approxi- 
mately equal, 62 per cent of the schools have Bible reading. The 
presence of Jews in the student body shows no consistent cor- 
relation with reference to Bible reading. 


In summary, it may be stated briefly that 79 per cent of the 
schools responding report Bible reading. In high schools 75 per 
cent read the Bible, while in junior high schools the correlation 
rises to 84 per cent, and in elementary schools, 86 per cent. There 
is relatively little correlation of Bible reading with enrolment of 
the district, and even less correlation when type of school is 
considered. The greatest correlation occurs when religious con- 
stituency of the student body is taken into consideration. A Prot- 
estant majority tends toward more Bible reading, while a strong 
Catholic enrolment sharply curtails Bible reading. The following 
figures throw some light upon the relative strength of religious 
groups in Texas public schools. In the 1700 schools reporting, 
there is a Protestant majority in 1472 schools. An all-Protestant 
enrolment is claimed in 392 schools. In 131 schools the majority 
is Catholic, though some Catholics are enrolled in 951 schools. In 
79 schools the enrolment of Catholics is approximately equal to 
that of Protestants. Only one school claimed an all-Catholic en- 
rolment. This was Santa Gertrudis Elementary School, Kings- 
ville, Texas, said by the responding principal to be all of Latin 
American ranch families. In 346 schools there are Jewish pupils 
enrolled, though no school claims a Jewish majority. 
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PRAYER IN THE PuBiic ScHOooLs oF TEXAS 


A study of the questionnaires shows that of 1700 received, 
1521 schools have prayer. In 1004 schools prayer is offered by 
teachers, while in 1226 schools it is offered by pupils. In 1131 
schools prayer is offered in assembly, and in 716 it is offered in 
classrooms. In 508 schools the pubilc address system is used for 
prayer. Although no question was asked in the questionnaire con- 
cerning grace before meals, a considerable number of principals 
stated that this is a common practice in school cafeterias. 


Correlation of prayer with type of school and enrolment of 
district is shown by the following percentages. The correlation 
for high schools ranges from a low of 80 per cent in systems 
having an enrolment of 5000 to 10,000 to a high of 89.4 per cent 
in systems with an enrolment of 500 to 1000. In 87.7 per cent of 
all of the high schools prayer is offered. The practice of prayer 
in junior high schools ranges from a low of 69 per cent in sys- 
tems having an enrolment of 500 to 1000 to a high of 95.7 per 
cent in systems having an enrolment of 10,000 and above. In 
85.2 per cent of all junior high schools prayer is offered. The 
practice of prayer in elementary schools shows a low correlation 
of 87.9 per cent in districts having an enrolment of 5000 to 
10,000 and a high correlation of 97.6 per cent in districts having 
an enrolment of 1000 to 5000. The survey shows that 93.9 per 
cent of the elementary schools may be expected to have prayer. 


When religious groups enrolled are considered in all types and 
sizes of schools, the survey shows that in schools having a Prot- 
estant majority, a Catholic minority, and Jews enrolled, 97.6 per 
cent have prayer. The lowest correlation is in the case of a 
Catholic majority, a Protestant minority, and Jews enrolled. Here 
the correlation drops to 74.1 per cent. Disregarding all elements 
of correlation, prayer is found to be offered in 89.5 per cent of 
the public schools surveyed. This figure compares with 79.9 per 
cent of the schools having Bible reading. 


As was true with Bible reading, prayer is more prevalent in 
elementary schools than in high schools or junior high schools. 
Whereas 87.7 per cent of the high schools and 85.2 per cent of 
the junior high schools may be expected to have prayer in some 
form, 93.9 per cent of the elementary schools report the use of 
prayer. The last figure compares with 85.9 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools reporting Bible reading, Also, as was true in the 
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study of Bible reading, no consistent correlation is shown with 
reference to prayer and the enrolment of Jews in the student 
body. 


RoMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


Roman Catholic policy calls for parochial schools in communi- 
ties able to support them. Even in communities unable to support 
such schools, mission schools are often established. Catholic 
children are required to attend parochial school if possible. From 
1900 to 1957 Roman Catholic parochial school enrolment increased 
from 854,523 to 4,415,691. While parochial school enrolment was 
being multiplied by five, public school enrolment was _ barely 
doubled—an increase from 15,513,110 to 32,734,000.8 


Roman Catholics have long sought aid for the support of their 
schools from tax money. They contend that, since a great tax 
load is taken from the taxpayers because of the parochial schools, 
it is only fair for the government to pay for the secular education 
the Catholic children receive in the parochial schools. Milton 
Konvitz says: 


The whole debate resolves itself into this dilemma. Either 
the parochial schools perform the same function of the pub- 
lic schools in training children for American citizenship, or 
they do not. If they do, they are worthy of public support in 
return for the contribution they make to the state; if they 
do not perform the same function, then they should immedi- 
ately be deprived of approval under state compulsory educa- 
tion laws.° 


The same writer!? reduces the Catholic argument to the follow- 
ing three propositions. First, he claims that the First Amendment 
does not provide for separation but for ‘distinction and codpera- 
tion.” He claims, secondly, that the principle of separation of 
church and state should be exchanged for the principle of dis- 
tinction and cooperation. Thirdly, he says that, since the paro- 
chial school codperates with the state by offering Catholic 
children education in secular subjects, the state should in turn 


8“The Growth of Catholic Schools,” J ti Servi 
Misa ieee A. nformation Service, XXXVII 
°Milton R. Konvitz, “Separation of Church and State: The First Free- 
dom,” Law and Contemporary Problems, XIV (Winter, 1949), 49-50. 
10/bid., p. 50. 
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cooperate with the Catholics by paying the cost of the secular 
education afforded by parochial schools. 

Catholics furthermore claim that the state does not have the 
final right to educate children. This right, they assert, is inherent 
within the church, while the province of the state is to encourage 
and aid education and take responsibility for teaching in cases 
where parents refuse to cooperate with the church. “In the 
supernatural order the Church has supreme authority to teach 
directly religious and moral truth. Both parents and children are 
responsible to this authority.”!! 

Roman Catholic attitude toward public schools. Roman Cath- 
olics are foremost in their criticism of the public schools, often 
referring to them as godless. They make the charge that the 
public schools teach the religion of secularism while denying the 
church a chance to teach the true religion in the public schools. 
Councils and popes have spoken of the public schools with disdain. 
Pope Pius XI, in his famous encyclical of 1929, decreed that 
“education belongs preeminently to the Church . .. . Neither is 
it admissible for Catholics to attend mixed schools . . . where 
pupils receive their teaching from non-Catholic masters, together 
with non-Catholic children.”!2 

Roman Catholic efforts to take over public schools—Roman 
Catholics have two primary strategies to get tax money to oper- 
ate their schools. One strategy is to lease their property to the 
local school board, receive tax appropriations for it as a public 
school, but continue to operate it as a parochial school. Such is 
the case of St. Mary’s School at Bremond, Texas, where a peti- 
tion has been filed to halt the expenditure of state funds on the 
school. Bremond has two elementary schools, one on the first 
floor of the local Catholic church, the other obviously a public 


school. 


The elementary school which Bremond youngsters attend 
is not determined by the places of residence. _ 

If a student is a member of the Catholic faith he is en- 
rolled in the St. Mary’s School. If he is a Protestant, Jew, 
or atheist, he is enrolled in the other school.!% 

ee 
11J. A. Burns and Bernard Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic Educa- 
aes the United States (New York: Benziger Brothers, 1937) papas 53: 
12Quoted by James M. Dawson in America’s Way in Church, State, and 
Society (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953), p. 59. 4 : 
13Jimmy Banks, “Suit Filed Against Nuns in Public School,” Baptist 
Standard, LXXI (March 11, 1959), 7, reprinted from Dallas News, March 
5, 1959. 
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In the above case the plaintiff’s claim that eighty-six per cent of 
the money used to operate the Catholic school comes from state 
tax funds. 

The other Catholic strategy to get tax money to operate their 
schools is actually to take over the controls of a public school, let 
it be listed as a public school for tax purposes, yet exercise Cath- 
olic control of the school. An example of this strategy is seen in 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


It is not generally known outside the affected communities, 
but the Catholic Church operates twenty public elementary 
schools and four public high schools in the Archdiocese of 
Louisville... . 

The public schools operated by Catholics are mostly in the 
predominantly Catholic counties of Nelson, Washington, Mar- 
ion, and Casey. In these cases the public school Board of 
Education gives the Catholic schools the same aid it would 
give a public school, pays nuns’ salaries, operates school 
buses, etc.!4 


Perhaps the most persistent problem in Texas with reference 
to Catholics and the public schools concerns Catholic nuns teach- 
ing in the public schools. J. W. Edgar! revealed in 1955 that 
ten counties, comprising fifteen school districts, involved fifty-one 
teaching nuns whose names appear on the personnel rosters of the 
public schools. The ten counties are as follows: Cooke, Castro, 


Archer, Falls, Fayette, Karnes, Lavaca, Robertson, Runnels, and 
Wilson. 


Replies to the questionnaires used in this survey showed that 
nuns were teaching in distinctive garb in the schools of Poth, 
D’Hanis, Presidio, Alief, and Santa Gertrudis. Nine school sys- 
tems report that Catholic priests teach in the public schools. 
These are Marion, Perryton, LaPaloma Elementary School at 
Brownsville, Alief, Santa Gertrudis, Mineral Wells, Austin State 
School, and Gatesville State School for Boys. Eight of the nine 
priests definitely wear distinctive religious garb. There is a pos- 
sibility that, in some cases, the principals who supplied this in- 
formation were referring to teachers in the released time program 
rather than classroom teachers. 


14“Roman Catholic Church Controls Twenty-four Kentucky ‘Public’ 
Schools,” Church and State, VI (May, 1953), 7 J pac 


15Letter from J. W. Edgar, Commissioner of Education, Austin, Texas, 
to Foy Valentine, Dallas, Texas, September 22, 1955, a copy of which is 
in the files of the author. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION TABULATED FROM SURVEY 


In addition to the topics discussed already, the questionnaires 
revealed various other religious activities in the public schools of 
Texas. A summary of the tabulations follows. 


Protestant ministers are invited to speak in 1403 schools, Cath- 
olic priests in 647, and Jewish rabbis in 367. Others indicated 
that the two latter would be invited if they were available. These 
figures take on significance when it is remembered that there were 
only 1700 questionnaires received from the survey. Some school 
principals indicated there had been friction over ministers speak- 
ing in school assemblies. Others said that religious exercises con- 
ducted by local clergy had been discontinued because of the 
attitude and action of Catholic priests. 


One question in the questionnaire concerned the observance of 
religious holidays in the public schools. Returns showed that 
Christmas is observed in 1655 schools. Christmas trees are used 
in 1373 schools, Christmas gifts exchanged in 1331, Christmas 
carols sung in 1634, the Nativity scene portrayed in 1264, and 
Easter holidays given in 1587 schools. Easter pageants are con- 
ducted in 627 schools, and Jewish holy days are observed in 85 
schools. This observance might be no more than the announce- 
ment that Jewish holy days or festival services are being con- 
ducted in local synagogues or temples. In many parts of the 
country friction has risen over these observances in the schools, 
especially where Jews are concerned. This, however, has not 
been the case in Texas. No incident of this nature has come to 
light in this study. 


An attempt was made to find through the questionnaires the 
extent of dismissals from school to attend religious services. It 
was found that 1096 schools excuse pupils to attend religious 
services, and that 708 schools excuse teachers for the same pur- 
pose. Some noted that the teacher forfeited pay for the time he 
was out. Others said the question had not come up, but that it 
was assumed that both pupil and teacher would be excused. 


Replies to questionnaires showed that 233 schools employ Prot- 
estant ministers as faculty members. Religious art is displayed in 
638 school buildings. Religious pictures are displayed in 583 
schools and religious statuary in 37 schools. It was also found 
that school officials in 1460 schools prefer teachers with some re- 
ligious affiliation. There was some indication of an abuse at this 
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point. A few principals noted that superintendents had packed 
the faculty with teachers of their own faith. 

The survey revealed that in 438 schools information concerning 
the pupils’ church affiliation or preference is obtained in registra- 
tion. In 135 schools this information is made available to any 
church requesting it. Principals report that in 153 schools some 
effort is made to get the pupils to report Sunday School or church 
attendance. 

Questionnaires reveal that in 1035 schools some effort is made 
to relate academic subjects to the idea of God. In 1001 schools 
there is an administrative policy with reference to stressing 
moral principles in the classroom. In 918 of these cases the prin- 
cipals state that the teachers are not forced to make these appli- 
cations, but that they are informed of the policy and given the 
initiative in carrying it out. 

In 1514 schools there is some effort to keep Wednesday night 
free of school activities. Because some religious groups represented 
in the public schools regard Friday night and Saturday as a Sab- 
bath, the question was asked in the questionnaire whether these 
days were kept free of school activities. Only twenty-five schools 
indicated that there was some effort to keep these times free of 
school activity. In order to test the genuineness of a school pol- 
icy to respect Wednesday night as a church night, the question 
was asked whether tests were given on Thursday. Only twenty 
principals noted that Thursdays were kept free of tests. Efforts 
were made to avoid conflicts with special weeks in the churches 
in 1164 schools. Tests were postponed in 413 schools because of 
these special weeks in the churches. Six-weeks tests and semester 
tests generally are not postponed. 


Answers to other questions revealed that friction over religion 
and the schools had risen within recent times in 112 schools. 
One thousand principals thought more could be done than is at 
present being done in the schools to stress basic nonsectarian re- 
ligious truths, and 816 principals favored such stress. 


STUDENT DrEvotTIonAL Lire In THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


A large number of schools begin each day with a devotional 
period. This may be in assembly or classroom. A principal at 
Bryan says, “There is Bible reading each morning, and ministers 
of all kinds talk at assembly programs.” A Tomball principal says, 
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“We open our school each day with a Bible reading by two stu- 
dents . . . . Each child who wants to participate is given an op- 
portunity.” At Sinton “a morning devotional is given each day 
before classes start by a member of the student body.” 

A considerable number of schools reported having a weekly 
worship assembly program. Representative of these schools are 
New Braunfels, Denton, and Sherman. At New Braunfels the 
principal says, “We have a Christian Student Union made up of 
volunteer members from various denominations. They plan re- 
ligious activities for our students, having a meeting each week.” 

The devotional program which has attracted most attention in 
Texas is that of Highland Junior High School, Dallas. This 
program began in 1947 under the guidance of a music teacher, 
Miss Maude McElvaney. The plan of the devotional calls for 
recorded music over the public address system immediately after 
the opening bell. Following the recorded music a passage of 
Scripture is read, and this is followed by a brief comment apply- 
ing the text to the lives of the pupils. Kenneth Wilson!® has 
written an extensive account of the Highland Park devotional 
program. He says that even though there were forty-three Cath- 
olics and eighty-three Jews present, in addition to the usual ma- 
jority of Protestants, there was and has been no friction over 
the program. 

Another aspect of school devotional life which has proved 
popular in some areas is the “morning-watch” type of program 
which meets before school, and may meet either in a school room 
or at a nearby church. The principal of the Edison High School, 
San Antonio, says that a group of fifty students meets for prayer 
three mornings a week. The school furnishes the group a room, 
and the meeting runs from 8:00 to 8:25 a.m., before school 
starts at 8:30. Attendance is voluntary, and there is no adult 
supervision. 

An outstanding example of the morning-watch type of de- 
votional program is seen in that conducted by students at Alamo 
Heights High School, San Antonio. The program started in 1958, 
and, after a few sessions, grew to an attendance of forty. The 
group is known as the “Hi-C’s,” or High School for Christ. “The 
outgrowth of an idea discussed at a summer encampment, the 
Hi-C’s sponsor three devotional meetings a week at which stu- 
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dents sing, pray, and hear inspirational talks before classes.”!7 


Six teachers rotate in sponsoring the meetings which are held in 
a church building across the street from the school. 


EFFORTS TOWARD A SOLUTION 


Some would make Christian chapels of the public schools, while 
others would remove all religious influences from the schools. 
Somewhere between these two extremes a solution can be found. 
In attempts to solve the problem of relating religion to public 
education, many propositions have been made. Some of these 
will now be examined briefly. 

The proposal to teach moral values as religion—A proposal 
which has gained a wide hearing in recent times is that religion 
be equated with moral values and taught in the public schools as 
such. Generally, it may be said that this proposition goes on the 
assumption that moral values are about all that is worth salvaging 
from religion. Traditionally, moral values have been thought to 
derive from religion. Today, however, there is an increasing 
tendency to find morality rooted in human relations exclusively 
with no reference to religion. Recently, the Parent-Teachers 
Association of Chicago opposed the plan of the churches to teach 
nonsectarian religion in the public schools by saying, ‘Moral and 
ethical values can be taught by explanation, experience, and 
example, as is now the case, without a religious approach.”’!8 

There is no question but that moral values are related to re- 
ligion, but it is just as certain that religion is greater that 
morality. One could certainly find no fault with education in 
morality, provided that the child understood that religion is some- 
thing more than morality—that it is fellowship with God and 
service to man. This proposition may be a supplement but never 
a solution. 

The proposal to teach a common core of religion.—Another 
proposal which is popular in some areas is that religion be re- 
duced to a common core which is acceptable to Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews and taught in the public schools. Proponents of 
this view insist that since the three religious groups all believe in 
the Old Testament, have faith in God, pray to God, and unite 
in a long list of ethical standards, these teachings and practices 


17“High School for Christ,” San Antonio News, September 23, 1958, p. 12. 
18“Religion in Public Schools Remains Live Issue,” The Christian Cen- 
tury, LXXVI (February 11, 1959), 157-58. 
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are not sectarian but are common property of all the sects. The 
argument goes that the schools can teach the core material upon 
which the sects unite and leave the dogmas to the denominations 
to present in their own way. 

Many people feel, however, that there is no such thing as non- 
sectarian religion. F. Ernest Johnson!9 takes this view and shows 
the impossibility of universal agreement on a common core. He 
says that one person, dissenting from community practice, can 
bring about a negative judicial decision on controversial matters. 
This argument states that if there is any dissension, then there 
is sectarianism. Joseph M. Dawson? challenges proponents of 
the common core proposition to produce such a document and 
says that they grow strangely silent when asked to do so. 

Others, taking a slightly ditferent approach on the common 
core proposition, say that a spiritualized democracy can be pre- 
sented to the schools as religion. They argue that, since democ- 
racy is the ultimate in human values, it holds the essence of re- 
ligion. Carl J. Ryan says: 


For those who accept the modern concept of democracy, the 
ultimate reality is human society organized democratically. 
Democracy serves them the same way religion serves the 
supernaturalist; it furnishes them with the values and the 
moral law by which they live.?! 


One does not have to find fault with democracy to refute this 
proposition. The nearest democracy can approach religion is to 
be classed as morality or ethics. To confuse democracy with re- 
ligion would caricature both. 

The proposal to teach sectarian religion in the schools by the 
churches.—Another strategy which is advocated by churchmen 
is that children of a particular faith be taught courses in religion 
in the public schools in segregated classes conducted by represent- 
atives of their faith. The only way this plan differs from the ordi- 
nary released time plan is the fact that in the former plan the 
teaching is done in the schools by teachers of the same faith as 
those taught, whereas in the conventional released time plan the 


19F, t Johnson, “A Guide to Group Study of Religion and Public 
ei enioes Education, XLVIII (November-December, 1953), 
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teaching is often done on non-public property, and the class may 
be made up of a heterogeneous religious group. 

One advantage of this plan is that teachers could teach their 
beliefs fearlessly without temptation to dilute their message to 
avoid offense. However, there are serious disadvantages to the 
plan. Public school facilities would be used for sectarian pur- 
poses. Plans similar to this have been declared unconstitutional. 
Further, the segregation of pupils religiously magnifies religious 
differences and serves to broaden the chasm already existing be- 
tween religious groups in the land. Lawsuits would be invited. The 
essence of this plan was tried in Bangor, Michigan, in 1955, with 
the result that a suit was filed by a Jewish taxpayer to halt the 
project “on the grounds that using school classrooms for relig- 
ious instruction is an unauthorized use of tax-supported public 
property: ‘Children must meet in the school as Americans... . 
There should be no division to set them apart.’ ”’2 

The proposal to relate academic subject matter to religious 
concepts—The proposal to bridge the gap between secular and 
religious education by relating subject matter to the idea of God 
is, in reality, but another attempt to find the common core of 
religion. Many scholars think it is better to relate subject matter 
to religion as it normally occurs in discussion rather than to have 
formal courses in religion. Actually, almost every subject from 
astronomy to zoology presents many natural opportunities for 
linking the subject to God. This has been found to be a rather 
common practice in Texas public schools. Over one thousand 
principals state that there is an effort made in their schools to 
relate academic subject matter to God. 

This proposition has considerable merit, but certain cautions 
should prevail. There is nothing calculated to make religion more 
distasteful to young people than to hear it mentioned at every 
drop of an eraser. Yet, to ignore religion altogether would seem 
to treat it as taboo and outlaw it through a conspiracy of silence. 
A teacher cannot teach American literature or history fairly 
without giving religion its rightful place in the lives of the prin- 
cipal writers and actors of the past. 

To give broad attention to Greek and Roman mythology, yet 
give no attention to the place of religion in American life is un- 
fair, to say the least. However, still another caution is in order. 
Any time religion is discussed in the classroom, sectarianism is 


22“Schooltime Religion,” Time, LXV (March 14, 1955), 70-71. 
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a real possibility. The same situaton which presents a teaching 
opportunity also presents a teaching danger. If courage is de- 
manded of the teacher that he teach the truth, wisdom is de- 
manded of him that he teach with tolerance. 

No attempt should be made by a public school teacher in his 
official capacity as teacher to define God’s attributes or to ex- 
plain his ways of working through grace. This should be done 
in other ways and in other places. Still, the teacher who teaches 
for character development cannot afford to leave God completely 
outside the range of thought and discussion. 

The proposal to teach only the facts about religion——The pro- 
posal to teach only the facts about religion rather than teach re- 
ligion as a formal course is somewhat similar to the proposition 
immediately preceding. Since some aspect of religion is likely 
to intrude into almost any discussion in class, many opportunities 
arise for a factual study of religion. 


Curiously enough, many of those who complain about the 
religious illiteracy of public-school pupils have overlooked 
the fact that no court decision has ever hinted that the 
school could not have religious teachers and teach about re- 
ligion to their heart’s content.?3 


Those who advocate this approach to the problem insist that 
religion shall be discussed only when it is intrinsic to the learning 
process. In one of his surveys Clarence Linton?+ found that 
many schools completely avoided the subject of religion; others 
had planned religious activities; and still others made a factual 
study of religion. 


All schools can teach an important body of factual content 
which shows the force of religion on man’s development. We 
believe it would be helpful for committees of laymen and 
teachers to explore the areas of religious belief, history, and 
activities and agree upon materials which might be taught to 
all pupils. When the public school follows such a procedure 
it is discharging an important responsibility constructively.”° 


It can be readily seen that the proposition to teach about re- 


23Dawson, America’s Way, p. 54. 

24Clarence Linton, “Religion and the Public Schools—A Symposium,” 
Religious Education, LXVII (March-April, 1953), 69. 

25“What Shall Public Schools Teach about Religion?” The School Execu- 
tive, LXX (December, 1950), 57. 
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ligion in the public schools must include certain limitations, not 
the least of which is the nonsectarian approach. If this limitation 
can be realized, there is considerable merit in the plan. A final 
caution to both teachers and pupils is to remind them that the 
mere factual knowledge of religion is not to be equated with re- 
ligion itself. 


EssENTIALS TO THE SOLUTION 


If the solution to the problem of relating religion to the public 
schools is ever to be found, it will be found when the home, the 
church, and the school come together to seek a solution. Each of 
these great institutions must render its responsibility if the solu- 
tion is to be found. 

The responsibility of the school—An opening wedge toward the 
schools’ efforts to meet their responsibility in this area might well 
enter at the teacher-training institutions. Many teachers are ill- 
equipped to deal with the religious aspects of classroom study 
simply because they have not been trained to cope with such situ- 
ations. 

Teacher-training institutions should have courses in church- 
state relations, intergroup education, and religion in the public 
schools. “The least that a school system might do is to supply 
teachers a bibliography on the subject so that they can do their own 
studying.’’26 

On the national scene the American Association of Colleges for 
Teachers Education has set up a study project, the nature and 
scope of which are as follows: 


The committee recommends that the chief purpose of this 
study of teacher education and religion be to discover and de- 
velop ways and means to teach reciprocal relations between 
religion and other elements in human culture in order that 
the prospective teacher, whether he teaches literature, history, 
the arts, science, or other subjects, be prepared to under- 
stand, to appreciate, and to convey to his students the signif- 
icance of religion in human affairs.27 


State departments of education, state and national organizations 
of school administrators and teachers, and parent-teachers organi- 


26“Summary Report of: Seminar on Community Conflicts Arising from 
Religious Controversy Related to the Public Schools” (Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 2-4, 1959), p. 9. (Mimeographed.) 


27John G. Flowers, “Religion in Teacher Traini ,.” National E ti 
Association Journal, XLIIL (March, 1954), 157, Doug Oe eas ae 
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zations might well give consideration to this problem and make 
an approach to church leaders in an effort toward a solution. 

The responsibility of the home.—Parents have not only a God- 
given right to educate their children morally and spiritually, but 
they have a God-given responsibility to do so. It is reasonable to 
assume that many parents may approve the plan of released time 
for Bible teaching, devotional programs in the school, or even 
sectarian religious teaching given by teachers of their own faith. 
However, it is well to remember that the liberty of one parent ends 
where the liberty of another parent begins. 

Protestants in America have generally looked upon the state as 
an ally to the home and the church in the education of their 
young. Catholics, on the other hand, being in a minority nationally, 
have regarded state sponsored education with disapproval if not 
hostility. 

The present generation is seeing more and more Protestants 
agree with the Catholics, at least at the point of saying that the 
state cannot teach religion. For these, at any rate, the responsibil- 
ity for religious teaching has been narrowed to the home and the 
church. 

School teachers are being continually advised to refer contro- 
versial matters of a religious nature to the parents. Unfortunately, 
many parents are not equipped to discuss religious matters with 
their children, and, even less fortunate still, many parents have 
no interest in such matters. But for those parents who are inter- 
ested in helping their children there is more help than ever before. 


Group conferences with parents are likewise important ; they 
evolve often into study groups, supplemented by individual 
conferences so that the general principles developed can be 
applied to the specific problem of Johnny and Mary. For- 
tunately, materials on all aspects of child care are now avail- 
able in nontechnical language.® 


The responsibility of the church—The religious forces of a com- 
munity can make definite contributions to the area under discus- 
sion. For one thing the churches can do a better job than they 
have been doing in the religious education of the young of their 
congregations. It is commonly said that not more than one-fourth 
of the children of Protestant families get any specific religious 
training, and only one-tenth get an intensive course in such train- 
ing. More and more churches should have their own programs 


28V. T. Thayer, Religion in Public Education ( New York: The Viking 
Press, 1947), pp. 170-71. 
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of religious education, and this education should go beyond the 
regular Sunday services. Churches can offer study at various 
age levels for the children of their church families. This training 
may be given after school on week-days or on Saturday. 

Second, church leaders can try to understand the problems of 
the schools and see to it that their churches do not violate the 
principle of separation of church and state by exploiting minority 
groups. 

Third, church leaders can assume some initiative in getting to- 
gether representatives of parent groups and school officials for 
discussion of the foregoing issues. Open discussions with repre- 
sentatives of all groups concerned are vital to a solution. 

Fourth, church leaders can become intelligently informed on the 
various ramifications of church and state as they are involved in 
the public schools. Uninformed religious leaders can do much 
damage. 

Fifth, church leaders can see to it that timely articles appear 
in the denominational press clarifying the foregoing issues. Group 
conferences can be planned, reviews of books on the subject can 
be given, and sermons and lectures can be delivered to throw light 
on the subject. 

Finally, the church usually has a representative in the class- 
room in the person of the teacher. The teacher may be the key 
to the solution of the problem. In fact, the home, the school, and 
the church may meet in him. A dedicated and informed teacher 
can do more to bring about wholesome community relations and 
guide the children than perhaps anyone else. At any rate, many 
people feel that the primary answer to the quest for an education 
for the youth of any generation to prepare them for life and service 
is to place in the classrooms competent men and women who work 
with children because of a sense of divine call. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST LONG ISLAND’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NATHANIEL S. LEHRMAN 


Quiet psychological warfare against America’s public education, 
rather than the generally-assumed popular indifference to it, seems 
at times to have been the major factor responsible for some of its 
faltering during the past decade. Even on Long Island, where 
organized support of public education has been quite strong, such 
psychological warfare campaigns have sometimes tended to over- 
whelm the public schools and their supporters. Several such 
episodes on Long Island and elsewhere in the recent past are 
examined here, as well as the similarity in tactics between 
opponents of public education and other opponents of democracy 
throughout the world. From the data presented, it would appear 
that individuals and groups engaging in such “blitz” tactics have 
not been acting in ways which further democracy, despite their 
use of democratic slogans and the American flag. 


NASSAU, SUFFOLK, AND THE AMERICAN TAX SQUEEZE 


Nassau and Suffolk counties, the easternmost parts of Long 
Island, are the sections of that island not part of New York City. 
They are two of the most rapidly growing areas in the country. 
Nassau, adjacent to New York City, had but 406,000 people in 
1940 and more than 1,225,000 people in 1959;! Suffolk, larger in 
area, is experiencing a similar but somewhat later growth. These 
areas contain primarily owner-occupied single family dwellings, 
often purchased on the basis of fixed incomes and with the expec- 
tation of relatively fixed taxes. But ever-mounting taxes—local, 
state, and, primarily federal—have caught homeowners here, as 
elsewhere, in an ever-tighter financial squeeze. 

Examining the tax figures will clarify this statement. Between 
1947 and 1958, the total taxes paid by Americans rose from 54.5 
billion dollars (22.6% of the gross national product) to 112.3 
billion dollars (27.9% of a much greater gross national product ).? 
In 1947, 71% of these taxes went to the federal government, 


1Data obtained from Long Island Lighting Co., to which author was re- 
ferred by county governmental authorities. 
2New York Times, October 1, 1959. 
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the remaining 29% having gone to local and state governments. 
In 1958, the federal government’s share of the much larger tax pie 
rose to 73%, leaving only 27% for state and local governments. 

Of the 57.8 billion dollar increase in taxes between 1947 and 
1958, therefore, 43.0 billion, or 81% of the increase, went to 
Washington, while only 14.8 billion, or 19%, “stayed home.” 

The overwhelmingly greater part of the total tax increase is then 
in the federal budget, most of which is spent on defense: nuclear. 
military, economic, and so forth. Since these expenditures are 
generally accepted as unchallengeable and unchangeable, resent- 
ments against the tax squeeze for which they are primarily re- 
sponsible tend often to be displaced onto the less significant state 
and local taxes. Of the different state and local taxes which thus 
become scapegoats, the school taxes are the most outstanding. 


Lone IsLAND’s SPECIFIC SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Long Island has specific local conditions which aggravate the 
general, all-American tax squeeze. Many of the newer residents 
are young, middle-class people who left New York City for 
greener fields and better schools. Young married people are the 
ones who bring children into the world. Between the influx of 
new, young people, and the rising birthrate for the entire American 
population, the Long Island schools have often been veritably 
swamped—and have consequently required more tax money for 
new structures, new teachers, and so on. 

Nassau Country, with which we shall deal particularly, is divid- 
ed into fifty-nine school districts, each with its own elected Board 
of Education, and each with its budget submitted annually to the 
voters. In addition, any major capital expenditures, such as con- 
struction of a new school, require the floating of school bonds, 
for which specific authorization at the polls must be obtained from 
the district’s voters. 


The schools of each district are supported primarily by local 
property taxes, with some supplementary state aid. Since many 
school districts are almost exclusively residential, school taxes are 
levied primarily on homes. School taxes are billed separately on 
Long Island, and bills are sent out early in September and early 
in March, with payment due some six weeks later. The fact 
that school taxes are billed at about the same time that federal and 
state income taxes are payable considerably augments their “visi- 
bility” as targets. 


The continuation of inflation aggravates the plight of the schools 
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still further. Inflation makes it ever more costly merely to main- 
tain a given level of school services. School tax rates must in- 
evitably rise, therefore, just to keep the educational level from 
falling, unless additional funds are obtained elsewhere. Since the 
events recounted here, state aid to many Long Island districts has 
been significantly increased, but these increases in state aid are 
still on a year to year basis, rather than having been made per- 
manent. 

Moreover, despite the fact that newer homes sometimes tend 
to be assessed at somewhat higher fractions of present market 
values than older homes, the cost of educating the larger families 
of today tends to become greater than the revenues brought in by 
school taxes on the homes, old or new, which they purchase in the 
community. In recent years, the assessed valuation of taxable real 
estate per enrolled pupil has also tended downward.’ This has 
also, inevitably, forced school tax rates upward. 

Since school taxes have continued to rise, people on fixed in- 
comes have tended to find themselves in an increasingly tight fi- 
nancial position, which sometimes becomes almost desperate. 
Desperate people are more susceptible to demagogy, and this has 
often been provided by Roman Catholic and other advocates of 
school “economy” and “abolition of frills.” 

There are two particular times dat which attacks on public educa- 
tion reach their peak in the Long Island area: in any particular 
district when a new school is to be approved by the voters, and in 
all districts early in May, when school board elections and school 
budget votes occur throughout both counties. In this paper, 
examples of each kind of attack will be presented. 


ANTI-SCHOOL TACTICS THROUGHOUT Lone ISLAND 


The steady increase in school enrollments has made it necessary 
rather frequently for Boards of Education to obtain voter ap- 
proval for the issuance of bonds to defray the cost of necessary 
new school construction. Until 1959 such proposals had been 
defeated with increasing frequency in district after district, with 
the quality and arguments of the opposition remarkably similar in 
all. 

When a new school was being proposed, the school district 
began to be flooded with rumors of graft and extravagance, to- 


3Budget Comparisons in “Budget Report of Superintendent,” Roslyn Pub- 
lic Schools, April 25, 1960. 
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gether with rumors that the local School Board, or School Super- 
intendent, were trying to “build empires,” inasmuch as school 
enrollment in the particular district was, it was said, about to 
decline. “White elephant” was the term repeatedly used to de- 
scribe such supposedly unnecessary schools. Subsequently, these 
“white elephants” were filled to or beyond capacity soon after be- 
ing opened. 


Attacks on the proposed new school were often carried out 
using other propaganda warfare techniques as well, including 
particularly the use of the “big lie.” Such attacks were carried out 
in news stories in the local newspapers, in snide attacks within 
local columns of the newspapers, through leaflets, and through 
rumors. Incomprehensible statistical jugglings were presented 
as “clear demonstrations” that the new school would not be neces- 
sary. When such lies were about to be exposed during the cam- 
paigns, they were ignored rather than defended by their propo- 
nents, and other lies, even more spectacular, were offered to blur 
the exposure of the earlier ones. 


When such school construction proposals were brought to a 
vote, anti-Semitism, anti-newcomerism, and anti-wealth suddenly 
seemed to explode from nowhere. The phraseology evoking such 
explosions has been remarkably similar from one district to an- 
other. Sometimes the homes in newer areas, where the schools 
are most needed, are somewhat more expensive than the average 
older homes. Frequently, the percentage of Jews is higher in 
these newer, school-poor areas than in older parts of the district. 
Such situations have evoked covert anti-semitic attacks on the 
proposed schools. They are said sometimes, for example, to have 
been designed solely to benefit “the favored few” (i.e. the Jewish 
“chosen people”) of a particular “Gold Coast’”—the Miami-like 
areas where rich Jews are supposed to live. 


Jews often have tended to overlook the anti-semitic overtones 
acquired by such phrases as “favored few,” “Gold Coast,” and 
“country club schools.” But many non-Jews are keenly aware of 
their anti-semitic flavor; after having apparently been tested and 
found effective, these same phrases have appeared in district after 
district. Many of the non-Jews have seemed to feel, however, that 
there was no need for them to protest if the Jews themselves did 
not do so. 


The great similarity in strategy and tactics between one district 
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and another suggests rather strongly that there is some kind of 
central organization involved. There is evidence, some of which 
is given below, suggesting, but not proving, that the weekly 
Brooklyn Tablet, “maintained by and in the interest of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn,” according to its masthead, is a 
central force combating public education on Long Island. It 
should be noted that the Tablet was the chief eastern organ of 
Father Charles Coughlin during the 1930’s. 

Let us now examine what happened in one specific community, 
Roslyn. The same kind of events occurred in many other com- 
munities as well, but detailed reports about them are not available 
at this time. 


Rostyn Votes Down a NeEw Scuoor In 1957 


Roslyn is a relatively well-to-do community in north central 
Nassau County. It is about one-third Protestant, one-third Roman 
Catholic, and one-third Jewish. It has a strong Ministers’ As- 
sociation, which the Roman Catholic clergy has declined to join. 
Its schools are recognized as among the best in the county, and 
the relatively high prices of homes in the district reflect this fact. 

On October 8, 1957, a school board proposal for a bond issue 
to pay for the erection of a new school was quite unexpectedly de- 
feated by the voters. A new bond issue was offered in March, 
1959, and was passed successfully. The tactics of the opponents 
of public education in these two campaigns are worthy of detailed 
examination. 

In 1957, after two years of study, the elected Roslyn School 
Board proposed that a bond issue for the erection of a new school 
be presented to the voters for their approval. The Board knew 
that the large estates in the eastern section of the district had 
been sold to builders who were erecting many new homes there. 
From its estimates of the number of new children these homes 
would bring into the district, it concluded that a new school was 
mandatory if the existing high standards, including that of class 
size, were to be maintained. 

The opponents of the 1957 school proposal defeated it by a 
“blitz.” This “blitz” began at the very first public meeting held 
by the School Board to discuss the proposal. The opposition’s 
tactics there were most clearly described by the newspapers. The 
New York Times wrote: 

The first public hearing, held on September 10, was marked 
by a familiar pattern of opposition speakers being stationed 
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throughout the audience. Each was greeted with prolonged 
applause. Francis Kaelin, president of the School Board, and 
the trustees frequently were interrupted. Sometimes they 
were jeered when they attempted to answer questions. 
Similar treatment was given members of the audience who 
spoke in favor of the proposition. It was learned later that 
a group had been specially coached on the strategy to be 
used in disrupting the meeting.* 


The local weekly newspaper, the Roslyn News, carried a more de- 
tailed description of this meeting. The September 18 lead head- 
line read: “Bitter Opposition Flares Here at Harbor Hill School 
Hearing.” The text of the article described how 


Tension was high throughout most of the meeting. Nearly 
every statement made by those opposing the plans of the 
Board of Education was greeted with prolonged applause. 
The chairman and members of the Board, while attempting 
to answer questions and reply to allegations, were frequently 
interrupted and at times jeered.* 


The fundamental antagonism of this well-organized group to 
public education itself was painfully clear from the reports of 
this meeting. The Roslyn News wrote: 


A majority of those attending the meeting indicated that 
their opposition was not directed merely to the building pro- 
gram, but to the entire program of the public schools.* Since 
teachers’ salaries constitute the major part of the school bud- 
get, and since the number of teachers needed is determined by 
the number of children in each class, class size was a partic- 
ular target. A typical statement was that of the man who 
said, ‘I have four children in classes which go as high as 
fifty-five, and they are getting as good an education as the 
public schools give!’ ... ‘Lots of schools all over the country 
are paying much lower salaries to teachers than we are. Why 
do we think we have to pay them so much, just because some 
of the other school districts around here do it ?’5 


The tactics of the opposition were described in some detail in 
the New York Times story: 


L. I. School Foes Coached in Fight 
Organized Drive Battles Plan for Building 
That Roslyn Board Says Is Needed 


... This North Shore community, seeking taxpayer approv- 
al of a new school building project, is embroiled by a new 


4New York Times, September 29, 1957. 
5The Roslyn (1.1.) News, September 18, 1957. *Italics added. 
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and unexpected tactic. The project is meeting vociferous 
opposition directed by hired public relations counsel . . . The 
school faction, directs its main attack at the cost of the new 
needed . . . The opposition, which includes an anti-public 
school faction, directs its main attack at the cost of the new 
building. It questions the need for a new school. Its ‘tax- 
payer revolt’ argument is a strong point in a district where 


there is little business and industry to ease the residents’ tax 
burden.4 


One interesting sidelight of the September 10 meeting was the 
irrelevant introduction of red-baiting, apparently as part of a 
larger, big-lie technique intended to raise the level of tension in 
the community. According to the Roslyn News story: 


One member of the audience claimed that the Board had 
given insufficient public notice of its school building plans. 
When members of the Board detailed some of the public dis- 
cussion . . . concluding with the fact that there has been re- 
peated publicity given to the matter in the ‘Roslyn News’ 
in the past several weeks, the critic replied: ‘You mean we 
have to read the ‘Roslyn News’ in order to find out what’s 
going on?’ A Board member asked what newspapers he 
would suggest as alternatives, and the reply was: ‘I don't 
know. Maybe you ought to try the ‘Daily Worker.’ ’ When 
a Board member attempted to ask what was intended by this 
statement, he was shouted down.° 


After the September 11 public meeting, the opposition formed 
itself into the “Roslyn Temporary Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion,” which immediately obtained free space in the Roslyn News 
for its statements. A Co-ordinating Committee of Parents’ As- 
sociations was also formed, and it too made statements in the 
News, in support of the school proposal. 


The campaign itself was marked by frequent shifts and con- 
tradictions in position by the opponents of the schools. For 
example, although opponents at the September 11 public meeting 
advocated reducing teacher salaries and raising class size, a dif- 
ferent viewpoint was presented in a letter to the News editor 
from Mrs. Rose-Marie Baiocchi, the wife of the then president of 
the “Council.” This same issue of the News had a story about 
Mrs. Baiocchi’s appointment as co-chairlady of a supper dance of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church. Her 
letter suggested that if less money were spent for school “palaces,” 
more could be spent on paying teachers. 
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Bricks or brains? Monuments or education? . . . . Con- 
sider well if our children need to be educated in palace-like 
surroundings, containing frills and facilities far beyond the 
basic requirements of the State Department of Education . . 
If there is money to be spent, let us invest it in the fountain- 
head of education: the teacher.> 


Although it might not have seemed so at first glance, the cam- 
paign against the new school was apparently carried out in a most 
highly organized way. Each week several letters to the editor ap- 
peared in the newspaper, each criticizing the school proposal for 
one reason or another, although often, as we have seen, contra- 
dictory of one another. Various neighborhood “columnists” in the 
newspaper presented their viewpoints, with some of those opposing 
the proposal using their columns snidely to attack the proposal, 
at times by launching rumors against it. 


Just before the voting, the district was suddenly filled with 
“statements,” supposedly from people “in the know,” about graft 
on the School Board, about defects in already constructed buildings, 
about the impending resignation, or serious illness, of key members 
of the administration or School Board. All these rumors, many of 
which were mutually contradictory, were false, but so long as any 
credence was temporarily given to them—as on the day of the 
vote, for example—they undermined public support of the school 
system. 


During the campaign, the level of inaccuracy reached such 
heights that the School Board itself had to take notice. It issued 
an official statement : 

To correct false impressions which may have been given by 


the circulation of the counterfeit council’s statements, we are 
listing them below, together with the true facts in each case... 


The ‘Council’ The Truth 
The estimated cost of the school is $2,300,000 $1,950,000 


Estimated cost per square foot $29 $21.50 
Estimated cost per classroom $88,400 $51,750 
Increase in tax rate if proposed 

school is built 74¢ 30¢ 
Percentage by which cost of school will 

exceed cost of comparable schools 75% None 
Percentage of building area designed for 

civic center rather than for education 6624% None 


The Board’s forecast of current enroll- 
ment was in error by 40% 2.3% 
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Some of the misstatements circulated by word of mouth are 
even worse than the printed ones. A typical example is: ‘I 
phoned the Department of Education in Albany, and an 
official told me that Roslyn ranks, scholastically, third from 
the bottom in the entire State.’ For the truth on this point, 
we asked Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and he replied, ‘No one has requested factual infor- 
mation about the Roslyn School system in recent months. If 
such an inquiry had been made, the Department would have 
replied that Roslyn is blessed with one of the best school 
systems in New York State, both scholastically and admin- 
istratively.’¢ 
Having flooded the district with rumors and having succeeded 
in discrediting the elected School Board at least temporarily in the 
eyes of many voters, the opponents of the schools tried a new tactic 
at the last moment—and it worked. Emphasis was placed on 
statements that the School Board had failed to demonstrate that 
enrollment would expand sufficiently to require a new school. 
“Let us have an impartial survey to determine whether we really 
need the new school, rather than precipitously spending so much 
money,” they suggested. Having themselves created an atmos- 
phere of fear and crisis, the opponents of the schools suggested 
that calm deliberation could only be achieved by delaying approval 
of the school proposal. Contradictory and ridiculous though this 
argument was, it worked. On October 8, 1957, to the surprise and 
chagrin of the supporters of public education, the school bond 
issue was defeated by a vote of 1,983 to 1,649. 


Rostyn Approves Its NEw ScHoot: 1959 


The defeat of the Roslyn school bond proposal was proclaimed 
by the opposition “Temporary Council on Education” as indicating 
distrust by the district voters of the School Board’s estimates of 
future pupil enrollment. At the “Council’s” insistence, a team of 
experts from New York University was hired to evaluate the en- 
tire school system, including its pupil enrollment projections. 
This team, which cost the district taxpayers some $9,000, present- 
ed its findings in September, 1958; its report indicated that the 
school board had been basically correct in its estimate of the 
number of pupils who would be in the schools. Subsequent events 
have shown that the school board estimates were even a little 
on the low side, rather than being grossly excessive, as the 


6Official statement, Roslyn (L.I.) School Board, undated, mailed to all 
school district taxpayers, Fall, 1957. 
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“Council” had insisted. During the 1959 campaign, interestingly 
enough, one of the specific, word-of-mouth charges of extrava- 
gance against the School Board was that it had spent $9,000 of 
taxpayer money for this survey. 


Hoping to capitalize on its 1957 victory, the “Council” remained 
quite audible in the 1957-58 school year, and in the May, 1958, 
elections offered candidates to oppose the three school board in- 
cumbents running for re-election. The supporters of the schools 
recognized the dangers well in advance, however, organized effi- 
ciently, and defeated all three “Council” candidates. 


The proposed new school was finally endorsed by the voters in 
March, 1959, some eighteen months after it was originally offered. 
During this time, over-crowding in the schools had significantly 
raised class sizes, and the classroom shortage forced the use of 
converted coal bins, library rooms, and other inadequate facilities 
as classrooms. 


This endorsement of the new school by the voters was not 
achieved easily. One of the arguments presented against it dur- 
ing the second campaign was that the Board was less competent 
than it should be because it had allowed library rooms, converted 
coal bins, and other unsatisfactory facilities to be used as class- 
rooms. But Roslyn’s March, 1959, endorsement of the proposed 
new school was so decisive that two months later, when district 
after district on Long Island was having budgets cut at the annual 
May elections, Roslyn added new services. 


The strategy and tactics of the 1959 campaign are also worth 
examining. The most important reason for the success of the 
supporters of public education was their fine organization. The 
organizational framework of the groups which had defeated the 
anti-school candidates in the May, 1958, Board election had been 
maintained, and these organizations were reactivated when the 
Board decided to present the new school proposal to the voters. 
Captains and assistants were chosen area by area, community by 
community, and block by block. Every voter was telephoned dur- 
ing the course of the campaign at least once and also immediately 
before the voting. Anti-school arguments which seemed to be 
having an effect were answered promptly by supporters of the 
schools. Every voter was classified “yes,” ‘‘no,” or “maybe” ; 
early in the campaign, attempts were made to convince the “noes” 
and “maybes” ; later in the campaign emphasis was shifted to being 
sure that every “yes” vote reached the polls. On March 12, 1959, 
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the day of the vote, car pools and baby sitter pools were organized, 
and watchers at the polls checked those who voted against lists of 
those who were eligible, with hourly reports being made to the 
central headquarters. In the forty-seven-home community in which 
this author resides, twelve women were at work in connection 
with the voting. 

Primarily because of the fine organization of the supporters of 
public education, the proposal was approved by 2,142 to 1,148. 
Alongside the report of the victory, ironically enough, the March 
18 Roslyn News carried a story about a newspaperman, who, from 
his activities as an “undercover teacher” in the New York City 
school system, was convinced that the prime problem of the 
American public schools was that “too many Americans are 
lethargic about the education their children are receiving.” 

Another important reason for Roslyn’s 1959 success was its 
good fortune in being able publicly to reveal the role of a bright, 
apparently sincere young man, Mr. John M. May, privately elec- 
ted president of the anti-school “Council” at that time. Relatively 
little had been heard from this “Council” after its candidates were 
defeated in the May, 1958, school board elections. When, how- 
ever, a community-wide Citizens’ Advisory Committee was estab- 
ltshed by the School Board to discuss and prepare recommenda- 
tioas on the basis of the N.Y.U. survey, the “Council” was asked 
to send a representative, and Mr. May appeared. “Council” repre- 
sentation was sought by the School Board even though it later 
was obliged to characterize the “Council” as “a group . . . organ- 
ized for the avowed purpose of keeping Roslyn from approving a 
much-needed elementary school.’’” 

One important difference between the 1957 and 1959 campaigns 
was the fact that in the former, about a dozen names—not includ- 
ing Mr. May’s—appeared on “Council” literature, whereas in 
1959, Mr. May was almost its sole visible representative. The 
major propaganda against the 1959 school proposal came from 
the “Engineers’ Study Group,” three engineers who had been 
active or associated with the “Council.” 

About a week before the March, 1959, school vote, Mr. May’s 
organization, the “Council,” published a brilliant, simple leaflet. 


The overburdened taxpayers of Roslyn cannot afford an un- 
necessary Country Club school . . . for the benefit of the Glen 
Cove Road Gold Coast .... 


; 
7Official statement, Roslyn School Board, March 9, 1959, mailed to all 
school district taxpayers. 
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THIS IS NOT JUST A SCHOOL! It is an adult recreation 
center for the favored few at the expense of all of us! tae 
Protect your right to accomplish necessary corrections in 
school faults, without being forced to pick up someone else’s 
Country Club tab—by voting ‘NO.”* 


The leaflet was immediately seen as an attempt to pit poorer 
against richer, and was a little later recognized as an attempt to 
pit poor Gentile against rich Jew. The other nine members of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee, some of whom had become 
rather fond of Mr. May during their work together, asked him to 
explain the leaflet. He told them he had been out of town when 
it had been issued. But before he had left, he had told the Com- 
mittee chairman that he feared some oversensitive people might 
object to his organization’s forthcoming flyer. 


When he was then asked personally by this author to disavow 
his organization’s tactics, he gently indicated that it would not 
be correct for him to do so, and thus to leave the organization in 
the hands of more “hysterical” people. Besides, he maintained, 
the whole matter was only a political campaign, and nothing to 
get “emotional” about. 


The Citizens’ Advisory Committee was, however, not satisfied. 
All nine of the other members issued a public statement about 
the behavior of Mr. May’s “Council,” which was mailed to every 
voter in the district. 


We are shocked by the tactics of the Council on Education 
whose president, John M. May, was its official delegate to the 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee on the school bond proposal 
.... We were appalled by the recent Council mailing attack- 
ing the bond issue not on its merits, but by a vicious attempt 
to divide the district, area against area and economic level 
against economic level. Mr. May knows, and presumably 
his organization knows, that this bond proposal is for the 
needs of the community as a whole and not for the ‘favored 
few’ .... We call on Mr. May and his organization to con- 
tinue their campaign, if they must, but solely on the issues, 


on the facts, and with the decency the people of the district 
deserve.? 


esses 


an tee Council on Education, undated, mailed in first week of 


°Statement, Roslyn Citizens’ Advisory Committee, March 9, 1959, mailed 
to all school district taxpayers. : 
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Tuer May, 1959, Depacce or tHE Lonc Istanp SCHOOLS 

Largely because of its success in March, 1959, the Roslyn schools 
escaped the loud assaults which hit the other Long Island schools 
two months later. With approximately 10% of the school dis- 
tricts in the State, Long Island had fifteen school budgets 
defeated, as compared to only nineteen other budget defeats 
throughout the rest of the state.!° In district after district, school 
board positions were taken over by members of what might be 
called the parochial-economy bloc. 

The similarity of anti-school tactics between one district and 
another suggests the presence of one or more central guiding 
hands, Examination of only the May 2 issue of The Tablet, the 
last issue before the island-wide elections, suggests that one such 
hand may have been The Tablet. Its lead political editorial, en- 
titled “To Protect Long Island Schools,” (!) seemed to present 
a tactical program in rather Aesopian fashion. It began: 


There would seem to be an unlimited number of issues in the 
more than 100 school district and library district elections 
throughout the Rockville Center Diocese next week. Of the 
common problems, the most important seem to be secularist 
candidates (some of whom are openly against prayer in 
schools or openly in favor of watered-down Christmas cele- 
brations), zooming taxes (caused in many cases by a blind 
rejection of reasonable class sizes), and transportation (for 
children attending non-public schools).!? 


The editorial approvingly quoted Commander John F. Phraner 
of Northport’s Catholic War Veterans: 


“Tt is a matter of conscience to register and vote. The citizens 
must wake up. They have the weapon to elect people who 
will truly represent them by upholding the true spirit of the 
United States and its principles.” 


The May 2 Tablet also contained a very thoroughly researched 
attack on Professor Harold Wattel, a Jewish school board candi- 
date in “the already strife-torn community of Levittown.” Louise 
O’Connor of Brooklyn, in a detailed “letter to the editor,” de- 
scribed some aspects of Dr. Wattel’s doctoral thesis at Columbia 
University. Miss O’Connor wrote that this thesis 


.. is considered an ‘excellent description of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists and its work’ by professional 
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10Newsday, December 10, 1959. 
11The Tablet, a Catholic Weekly, Brooklyn, N.Y., May 2, 1959. Main- 

tained by and in the interest of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn. 
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bigot Paul Blanshard in his vicious ‘American Freedom and 
Catholic Power.’ Blanshard’s interest in the ACTU is 
whether or not it will attain ‘the menacing proportions of the 
dual Catholic labor organization in Quebec.’ 


Do the people of Levittown want a school trustee who believes 
that the Catholic Church is a ‘church whose historical back- 
ground does not invite confidence even if the version of the 
fight against non-Catholic ideas is spelled out for Americans 
as ‘opposition to non-American ideas’ ’? 


Do they want a man who says, ‘The non-Catholic American 
is not entirely ignorant of the machinations of the Church, 
even if he is only vaguely familiar with them’? 


Dr. Wattel seems to be a secularist who opposes the influence 
of what he would characterize as religious pressure groups in 
public life. ... 


If the people of Levittown choose this basic philosophy to run 
their school board, they can expect many discordant notes.!! 


Professor Wattel was defeated, and control of the seven-mem- 
ber Levittown school board passed to what had been the parochial- 
economy minority. The schools and the community have been in 
an uproar ever since. In September, 1959, after the new majority 
abolished the post of assistant superintendent, and refused to ap- 
point the man holding the position to a principalship (he then left 
the school district), the widely esteemed superintendent of 
schools, Dr. Fred Ambellan, accused the new majority of pro- 
viding “an example of voting not as men but as a machine.”!3 Mr. 
Thomas Thibideau, a Roman Catholic himself and former presi- 
dent of the School Board, also criticized the new majority for its 
high handed tactics, stating that “this whole performance has not 
been discussed with administrators involved. It comes down— 
deus ex machina—from above.’’!? 


The turmoil has continued at so high a pitch that last March 
the Levittown Teachers Association requested an investigation by 
the National Education Association. The New York Times re- 
ported : 


Levittown Inquiry into Schools is Set 


Levittown, L. I., Sept. 7 (1960)—An inquiry into the educa- 
tional problems and tensions in School District 5 will be con- 
ducted next month by a unit of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


SS 


12The Levittown (L.I.) Tribune, September 10, 1959, 
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The inquiry (was) requested last March by the Levittown 
Teachers Association . . . In requesting the investigation, the 
teachers’ group asserted that its efforts to serve the children 
and community ‘are impeded by fear, division and lack of 
direction,’ which ‘has resulted in the destruction of unity and 
morale in one of the largest school districts in New York 
State.’13 


Levittown was the most important area where the parochial- 
economy bloc defeated school budgets and took over school boards 
in 1959. But it was far from the only one. In Plainview, for 
example, budgets offered by the elected school board were de- 
feated again and again; the State Department of Education had 
to prescribe an “austerity budget” for the district. Because of the 
basic economics of public school functioning, this ‘austerity bud- 
get” could not be—and was not—too much lower than the budgets 
rejected by the voters. Even well-to-do Great Neck, the only 
community where, according to the Nassau Council of Churches,!4 
there is a Jewish majority, the school budget, the transportation 
budget, and the adult education budget were all defeated. On the 
second vote, however, the school and transportation budgets were 
passed. 


THE SIMILARITY BETWEEN ANTI-SCHOOL AND OTHER ANTI- 
DeEmocraTic TAcTIcs 


A key aspect of the anti-school campaigns both in Roslyn and on 
Long Island as a whole might be underlined, inasmuch as the same 
technique seems to have appeared elsewhere both previously and 
subsequently. This is the evocation of confusion within a population 
through the use of the precise-looking big lie. 

The precise-looking big lie was also most important in the over- 
whelming defeat, through “taxpayer revolt,” of the November, 
1959, school bond amendment in New York City. Afterward, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner noted that the defeat was largely caused 
by 

one of our so-called leading newspapers, which aided and 


abetted one of the most scurrilous, untruthful campaigns 
ever waged against a program of public improvement. 


School bond issues have been defeated elsewhere by tax- 
payer ‘revolts,’ but in this fight, the technique of the multi- 
v4 


13New Vote Times, September 8, 1960. 
14Population Change and Protestant Churches in Nassau County. (Hemp- 
stead. N.Y.: Nassau Council of Churches, August, 1959). 
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ple untruth was carried to new heights, or, more correctly, 
depths. City employees were told it would stand in the way 
of pay raises, a constitutional impossibility. Tenants were 
fed scare information about 25% rent increases, absolutely 
without foundation. Homeowners were told of potential tax 
increases as high as 34%, when the potential increase averaged 
out to nine points, or 2%. It is significant that upstate, 
where the voters were not subjected to this intense barrage 
of daily untruths, the amendment, so necessary to the city. 
came so much closer to approval.!§ 


From the psychological point of view, another factor which 
might well have helped sour people on public education at the time 
of the bond vote was the case of Charles Van Doren. Life 
magazine, only a few weeks previously, had given a large spread 
to the intellectual Van Doren family. The week before the elec- 
tion, it became increasingly clear that Mr. Van Doren had been 
involved in the television quiz show scandals. The two major 
headlines in the New York Times on the day of the election!® 
dealt with the school bond issue and with Mr. Van Doren, whom 
District Attorney Frank Hogan was interrogating. To this, 
popular response might well have been, “Why spend money to 
educate more Van Dorens?” 

Both the statements of the Roslyn “Council,” refuted before 
the vote by the Roslyn School Board, and the statements of the 
opponents of the New York City proposal, later refuted by Mayor 
Wagner, offered precise figures tailored to a specific audience, but 
lacking any basis whatsoever in fact. This same tactic—the pre- 
cise-looking big lie—was also used in Algiers and in France in 
January, 1960, as part of the unsuccessful insurrection against 
General DeGaulle. Edmond Taylor described this tactic in The 
Reporter: 


For weeks before the insurrection the Praesidium (the right- 
ist directorate )—sometimes with the help of ostensibly more 
reputable elements—conducted a venomous campaign of 
psychological ‘intoxication’ against DeGaulle and the regime. 
In Algeria and throughout the Army, rumors were plant- 
ed that DeGaulle was engaged in secret political negotiations 
with the F.L.N. (Algerian rebel army). In Paris, political 
circles were tipped off that he was going to resign or was 
mortally ill or was ahout to set up a personal dictatorship. 
Businessmen were told that Pinay’s departure meant ruin 
of the franc and the eventual abolition of private property in 
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1SNew York Times, November 5, 1959, 
16Jbid., November 3, 1959. 
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a national Communist regime. Allied diplomats—apparently 
a key target for the rightist Mafia—were warned that De- 
Gaulle had made Khrushchev an offer that he would scuttle 
NATO in return for Communist support in North Africa or 
that he was going to bring the Communists into the Govern- 
ment. The cumulative impact of this diplomatic smear cam- 
paign may account for the pointed lack of any public encour- 
agement from the administration in Washington when De- 
Gaulle had his back to the wall—a lack that was keenly felt 
here (in Paris)... 


‘The great technique,’ Tourneux explained in his book 
(Secrets d’Etat), ‘is to operate with anonymous documents 
citing precise details and based on careful reference...’ 


Much of the rightist subversive propaganda was aimed at 
the democratic principle itself. At a public meeting in Paris 
on January 12, organized by General Chassin and other right- 
ist leaders, Georges Sauges, an army psychological-warfare 
consultant and leader of the right-wing Catholic ‘civil action’ 
committees who is now in prison awaiting trial for sedition, 
described his ‘delectation’ at reading Salazar.!” 


The precise-looking big lie is far more likely to be accepted— 
at least passively—when the psychological atmosphere is one of 
fear and confusion. This atmosphere is, in turn, at least partly 
created by the big lie itself. As in Roslyn in 1957, development 
of such an atmosphere also can be facilitated by blitz tactics and 
by the presentation of contradictory, confusing arguments, par- 
ticularly when they have the appearance of precision. 


Deliberate promotion of confusion in this way was a tactic used 
with considerable success by the Nazis during the war. Indeed, 
in the world-wide outbreak of anti-semitism which began Christ- 
mas, 1959, in Cologne, its confusional aspects alone—the painting 
of Stars of David on Church doors—suggested to Dr. Thomas 
Goldstein of the City College of New York that the entire out- 
break might be of Nazi origin. 


In a letter to the New York Times, Dr. Goldstein, former head 
of the Central European Intelligence section of the Office of War 
Information, pointed out the differences between Nazi propaganda, 
on the one hand, and Communist propaganda and manifestations 
of the democratic ideology, on the other. Emphasizing the con- 
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17Edmond Taylor, “This Time It Was Different,” The Reporter, February 
18, 1960. 
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fusion-producing patterns and urgency characteristic of Nazi 
propaganda, he noted that 


There is no unifying pattern behind Nazi propaganda activ- 
ities at all (different from Communist propaganda expres- 
sions, and, of course, the ordinary manifestations of the demo- 
cratic ideology, which follow a certain consistency in their 
approach) other than the immediate tactical objective.* It 
was precisely this feature which gave the Nazi propagandists 
the uncanny flexibility for which they were known in their 


heyday ... We trained ourselves to recognize the Nazi author- 
ship behind seemingly contradictory propaganda manifeata- 
tions.!§ 


The same kind of flexibility, with no unifying pattern “other 
than the immediate tactical objective” of defeating public educa- 
tion at the polls—and demoralizing its supporters—was present, 
as we have seen, in the tactics of the opponents of public education 
in Roslyn, throughout Long Island, and in New York City, as 
well as being integral to the tactics of the unsuccessful rebellion 
against DeGaulle. 


In New York City and on Long Island in 1959, and in Roslyn 
in 1957, such “confuse, divide and conquer” tactics resulted 
in differences and perplexities among the supporters of 
public education, thus facilitating their defeat. When, however, 
proper leadership, organization, and clarity of ideas were present, 
as in 1959 in Roslyn, the forces seeking to subvert public edu- 
cation were defeated. The greater the awareness of Americans of 
those important forces within our ranks seeking to divide and 
confuse, the smaller will the likelihood become that such forces 
can succeed. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has attempted to examine in some detail the psycho- 
logical warfare campaign quietly and skillfully conducted against 
public education in Roslyn, L.1., on Long Island as a whole, and 
in New York City. It has tried to describe the tactics used by the 
opponents of public education, with particular reference to the 
use of the precise-looking big lie. It has sought to point out the 
similarity of tactics used in different areas, and suggested that 
central guiding forces, one of which might be the official Roman 
Catholic Brooklyn Tablet, might be behind it. It has also at- 


18New York Times, January 14, 1960. *Italics added. 
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tempted to show the similarity between the deliberately confusing 
“blitz” tactics of the opponents of public education and the de- 
liberately confusing tactics of the Nazis. 

America’s democracy rests in large measure on its splendid 
system of public education. At a time when Soviet education 
seems to be in process of surpassing our own, psychological war- 
fare against American public education can be seen as psychological 
warfare against America itself. 


BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE STUDY DOCUMENT 
AND MANIFESTO ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY* 


Tur MEANING OF Reticious LIBERTY 


The fellowship of Christians coming from many lands, and 
speaking various languages, deepens our sense of the greatness of 
God’s mercy toward us. In gratitude for all that He has done we 
renew our covenant with Him who is the Lord of Lords and 
King of Kings. 

We are glad that our fellowship is that of voluntary believers, 
for true Christian faith, hope, and love cannot be imposed upon 
men. 

God created men in His own image that they might have fel- 
lowship with Him, and gave them dominion over lesser forms of 
creation. We are privileged to declare to the world that the 
grace of God’s forgiving love is freely available in Christ through 
the simple act of personal faith. This faith permeates human life 
with the presence and the love of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 


The Baptist Concern 


Our Baptist commitment to religious liberty arises out of God’s 
revelation of Himself and of His way of dealing with men. It 
comes also out of our understanding of the nature of man and 
his role in the universe, of true religion as personal and voluntary, 
and of the Christian church as a fellowship of believers. 

Some hold that religious liberty is merely a practical adjust- 
ment of religious differences. This conception is inadequate. So 
also is the type of tolerance which is based on a skeptical view of 
all religions or which regards them as of less importance than 
other values in society. 

Man’s relationship to God is God-given. It is not subject to 
human legislation or administration. It lies beyond the scope of 
state authority. 

Whenever religious beliefs and practices are prescribed by law 
or otherwise imposed, men are called upon to conform regard- 
less of personal conviction. Submission to such a demand under- 
mines both true religion and true character, Furthermore, 
wherever a state places obstacles in the way of religious faith and 
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practice it hinders the development and expression of human per- 
sonality. 

Religious liberty is anchored in fundamental human rights 
which nations are not free to transgress without incurring great 
loss to themselves and to their people. Accordingly, nations which 
wish to be in harmony with the divine will of our sovereign God 
must safeguard these rights by means of their instruments of 
government and their judicial codes and procedures. 


The Contemporary Challenge to Religious Liberty 


These fundamental spiritual insights must be applied anew by 
every generation as the institutions of social and political life con- 
tinually change. With the development of mass media for com- 
munication, the opportunities for centralized control of knowledge 
and propaganda have increased. New international tensions have 
placed new strains on the bonds of fellowship of those who claim 
Christ as Lord. 

Nationalism sometimes brings prejudice against religions re- 
garded as foreign. Materialistic philosophies and their ideologies 
attempt to claim the highest loyalties and thereby to make them- 
selves substitutes for religion. As the functions of modern states 
are extended in a welfare direction the tendencies to underwrite 
and to control church activities also increase. All such develop- 
ments call for alertness on the part of the churches and their 
leaders, lest the churches come to rely upon the support of the 
state and gradually become subject to its control. 

The modern world, therefore, presents a new challenge to 
Christians everywhere to hold high their banner, “Loyalty to 
Christ.” In the exercise of this loyalty Christ’s place must not be 
pre-empted by social, political, or religious institutions. For the 
furtherance of true freedom under God, we urge that prayerful 
study be given to the meaning of the free conscience and to the 
importance of free churches. 


Personal Freedom 


The Christian conscience is enlightened and guided by aware- 
ness of dependence upon a creative and loving God, by response 
to redemption in Christ, and by the constant ministry of the 
Holy Spirit. The Bible is our recognized guide for faith and life. 

Christian revelation confronts us with a God who does not 
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coerce people to respond to His love. Christ consistently rejected 
all forms of force in His ministry to the spiritual needs of peo- 
ple. We desire to emulate our Lord in the refusal to use such 
coercion, giving ourselves zealously to the Christian life and 
witness in full reliance upon the Holy Spirit. 


We uphold the freedom of all to worship or not to worship; to 
determine their own beliefs, joining a church of their own choice ; 
and to change such allegiance without hindrance. Parents and 
guardians of children must be free to nurture their faith and to 
choose spiritual instruction for them. People should be free to 
express their faith and their convictions, associating themselves 
with others for corporate religious objectives, with freedom of 
movement and travel, with freedom to use their own homes for 
religious purposes, with due regard for public order, and with 
freedom to construct buildings for worship and teaching. Support 
of religious activities and institutions should be by voluntary 
stewardship, whether time, energy, or money is involved. People 
should be permitted freedom to make judgments on moral and 
public issues, having free access to pertinent information. 


The Freedom of Churches 


No Christian person can live adequately in spiritual isolation. 
The Christian life has always called for a community experience 
with fellow believers. Just as individuals must be free in matters 
of religion, so also must churches and other spiritual fellowships. 

This means that such corporate bodies must have freedom to 
plan and order their public worship, to formulate their own doc- 
trines, and to determine their own policy. They must be free to 
set standards and qualifications for membership and for leader- 
ship, and to plan and provide the religious instruction judged 
necessary. They should have the maximum freedom to express 
their corporate witness in acts of charity and service, in mis- 
sionary outreach, and in the use of publication and other mass 
media, all at their own expense. They should be independent in 
their formulation of moral positions, as should all other groups 
and peoples, and they should be able freely to express the mean- 
ing of their insights for the various institutions of society, 


Since the character of churches is different from that of gov- 
ernments, they should be separately organized. While sharing the 
time of the people, the terrain of the community, the interests of 
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the participants, and the events which make up history, each 
should respect the sphere of the other. This calls for a difference 
of methods and for separation of the administrations, sources of 
revenue, and programs. Churches and church-sponsored institu- 
tions should care for their own expenses and should not look to 
the state for subsidies. 


The Welfare of the Nations 


It is becoming increasingly clear that no nation can rightly 
claim to be Christian merely on the basis of a Christian tradition 
and culture. The presence of real Christianity depends upon the 
active, personal faith of the people. We regret, however, that 
some nations still continue to declare some particular religion or 
philosophy as part of their public policy. 


Our Baptist concern for the nations continues to express itself 
in evangelism, missions, and education. We claim religious free- 
dom for ourselves, and we gladly use our influence to win it for 
others. Our deep desire is that all men may freely worship the 
true living God in spirit and in truth, recognizing that He has 
provided redemption for all men in Christ. Christian discipleship 
leads to sacrificial, dependable, and loyal citizenship. 


Good government is essential for the welfare of people, and it 
has divine approval. Accordingly, to the full extent permitted by 
the claims of Christ, we commend patriotic living to our fellow- 
believers. It is in well ordered social life that the rights and free- 
doms of men can be protected so as to permit the fulfillment of 
divine purposes in their lives. We pledge our prayers for those in 
positions of national and international responsibility, for we be- 
lieve that “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 


MANIFESTO ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


We believe: 

1. That God created man in His own image and endowed him 
with freedom to respond to His redemptive love; 

2. That man is responsible to God for his religious belief and 
practice ; 

3. That religious faith and participation must be voluntary in 
order to be real. 
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We rejoice: 


1. That God gives grace to endure oppression and to use free- 
dom ; 
2.That friends of religious liberty are found in all Christian 


communions ; 


3. That recent legislation in several countries is favorable to 
religious liberty. 


We earnestly desire: 


1. That all forms of discrimination against religious minorities 
shall cease; 


2. That all religious bodies shall make an unequivocal commit- 
ment to full religious liberty for all people; 


3. That all nations shall guarantee the right of all citizens to 
believe, to worship, to teach, to evangelize, to change their 
religious affiliation, and to serve their god as their consciences 
dictate. 


We solemnly covenant: 


1. To study and proclaim the freedom men have in Jesus 
Christ, the Lord; 


2. To show Christian understanding and love towards those 
whose beliefs and practices are different from our own; 


3. To pray and use our influence for the preservation andi ex- 
tension of religious liberty for all men. 


THE STATEMENT OF 165 CATHOLIC LAYMEN 
ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY* 


The present controversy about the Catholic Church and the 
Presidency proves once again that large numbers of our fellow- 
citizens seriously doubt the commitment of Catholics to the 
principles of a free society. This fact creates problems which ex- 
tend far beyond this year’s elections and threaten to make perma- 
nent, bitter divisions in our national life. Such a result would 
obviously be tragic from the standpoints both of religious toler- 
ance and of civic peace. 

In order to avert this, we ask all Americans to examine (more 
carefully, perhaps, than they have in the past) the relationship 
between religious conscience and civil society. We think that, in 
the present situation, Catholics especially are obliged to make 
their position clear. 

There is much bigotry abroad in the land, some of it mas- 
querading under the name of “freedom.” There is also genuine 
concern. To the extent that many Catholics have failed to make 
known their devotion to religious liberty for all, to the extent 
that they at times have appeared to seek sectarian advantage, 
we must admit that we have contributed to doubts about our 
intentions. It is our hope that this statement may help to dispel 
such doubts. 

To this end we make the following declarations of our con- 
victions about religion and the free society. We do this with an 
uncompromised and uncompromising loyalty both to the Catholic 
Church and to the American Republic. 


1. We believe in the freedom of the religious conscience and in 
the Catholic’s obligation to guarantee full freedom of belief and 
worship as a civil right. This obligation follows from basic 
Christian convictions about the dignity of the human person and 
the inviolability of the individual conscience. And we believe that 
Catholics have a special duty to work for the realization of the 
principle of freedom of religion in every nation, whether they are 
a minority or a majority of the citizens. 


2. We deplore the denial of religious freedom in any land. We 
especially deplore this denial in countries where Catholics con- 
stitute a majority—even an overwhelming majority. In the words 
i: ee Seer ee ee 


*Complete text of a statement made October 5, 1960, by a representive 
sampling of Catholic lay leaders. 
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of Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, the present Archbishop of Bologna : 
“Christian teaching concerning the presence of God in the human 
soul and belief in the transcendent value in history of the human 
person lays the foundation for use of persuasive methods in mat- 
ters of religious faith and forbids coercion and violence.” The 
Catholic’s commitment to religious liberty, therefore, he says, “is 
not a concession suggested by prudence and grudgingly made to 
the spirit of the times.” Rather, it is rooted “in the permanent 
principles of Catholicism.” 


3. We believe constitutional separation of church and _ state 
offers the best guarantee both of religious freedom and of 
civic peace. The principle of separation is part of our American 
heritage, and as citizens who are Catholics we value it as an 
integral part of our national life. Efforts which tend to under- 
mine the principle of separation, whether they come from Cath- 
olics, Protestants or Jews, believers or unbelievers, should be 
resisted no matter how well-intentioned such efforts might be. 


4. We believe that among the fundamentals of religious liberty 
are the freedom of a church to reach its members and the free- 
dom of its members to accept the teachings of their church. 
These freedoms should be invulnerable to the pressures of con- 
formity. For civil society to dictate how a citizen forms his con- 
science would be a gross violation of freedom. Civil society’s 
legitimate interest is limited to the public acts of the believer as 
they affect the whole community. 


5. In his public acts as they affect the whole community the 
Catholic is bound in conscience to promote the common good and 
to avoid any seeking of a merely sectarian advantage. He is 
bound also to recognize the proper scope or independence of the 
political order. As Jacques Maritain has pointed out, the Church 
provides Catholics with certain general principles to guide us in 
our life as citizens. It directs us to the pursuit of justice and the 
promotion of the common good in our attitudes toward both 
domestic and international problems. But it is as individual 
citizens and officeholders, not as a religiuos bloc, that we make 
the specific application of these principles in political life. Here 
we function not as “Catholic citizens” but as citizens who are 


Catholics. It is in this spirit that we submit this statement to our 
fellow Americans. 


We 


al 
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The State and the Church in a Free Society. By A. Victor Mur- 
ray. Cambridge: The University Press, 1958. xiii+191 pp. 
$4.50. 


The chapters of this book contain the Hibbert Lectures for 
1957. The author, the President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, 
has written previously a number of books. One of the most valu- 
able aspects of the present volume is his definition and use of 
the terms that make up the title. He defines each of the terms— 
“a free society,” “The Church,” “The State’—as both real and 
ideal. They are present realities, but in a sense they are also 
future hopes. For example, he suggests that a free society is one 
which is not dominated by any sectional, economic, political, or 
ecclesiastical interest or power to the subordination of all else. 
On the other hand, the expression “a free society” refers to “an 
ideal process of slow realization” (p. 2), “a beautiful dream .. . 
impossible of attainment, human nature being what it is” (p. 3). 

The church and state are likewise considered as both institu- 
tions and ideals. The ideal church and the ideal state provide a 
norm by which the real church and state are to be judged and 
challenged. While the twofold use of the term church is justified, 
the author identifies more than is warranted the ideal church with 
the invisible church (see p. 19). The ideal state is considered 
regulative of the real or earthly state or government (p. 37). 

The viewpoint is that both the church and the state in a free 
society, but only in a free society, are beneath and not above the 
law. The law which governs both must conform to the natural 
law, which is equated with the will of God. In turn Murray 
claims that the natural law or the will of God rests upon the 
fundamental nature of man as God created him (p. 42). It seems 
logical that he should have gone one step further. The nature of 
man is derived from the nature of God, which means that the 
law that governs both the church and the state and which is the 
source for the ideal church and the ideal state stems from the 
nature of God. 

The author also suggests that his definitions of “free society,” 
“Church,” and “State” have another element or factor in common. 
That common factor is that “regard for persons . . . takes priority 
over regard for theories, institutions, or property” (p. 47). He 
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further says that “‘it is only where concern for people is the over- 
riding consideration of both church and state that there is a 
possibility of a ‘free society’ ” (p. 48). 

It is relatively easy to see the relation of the free society along 
with the idea of the ideal church and the ideal state to Prot- 
estantism and democracy. Murray suggests that the latter two are 
natural allies(p. 4), each having the same weakness which in 
turn stems from their “most characteristic virtue” (p. 27). That 
weakness or virtue is their dependence upon persuasion, which 
means that judgment is always suspended. Closely related to 
this is a progressive attitude toward truth. A natural result is 
that both Protestantism and democracy are slow to act and hence 
may be weak in times of emergencies. 

There are interesting chapters on each of the classic ideas or 
concepts: liberty, equality, and fraternity. In each case the dis- 
cussion is more inclusive than usual. For example, under equality 
such topics are discussed as economic equality, including a section 
on private property, political equality, the relation of equality and 
liberty, equality in education, and class, racial, and sexual equality. 
These, along with many other things, are considered problems or 
“factors that arise in a free society in the relation of Church and 
State’ (p. 181). The author sums up the relation of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in a free society by suggesting that in a 
free society there will continue to exist different classes, races, 
nations, and denominations. So far as each accepts the fact of 
their differences and appreciates each other there will be equality, 
but none of this is possible without fraternity or brotherhood. 
There is no hope for the latter apart from the fatherhood of God 
as an effective operative force in the world. 


There are some limitations to Murray’s book from the per- 
spective of church and state relations in the United States. The 
volume throughout has a European flavor in general and a 
sritish flavor in particular. This means that some things are 
treated from a different viewpoint than the average American 
author would discuss them. This is particularly true of such 
things as education and the relation of church and state. Natu- 
rally there is not much emphasis on the separation of church and 
state, and without such separation there cannot be a free society 
in the deepest or fullest sense. 


Still another weakness of the book is the fact that the material 
is not as well unified as it might have been. This is evidently 
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due, to a large degree, to the wide diversity of the subjects cov- 
ered and the author’s failure to inject as frequently as he might 
have his central theme or themes. All of the chapters or lectures 
revolve around the church, the state, and a free society, but this 
is not always clear on the surface. These limitations or weak- 
nesses do not reduce seriously the general value of the book. 


T. B. Maston 


Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats: The American Protestant 
Missionary Movement in China, 1890-1952. By Paul A. Varg. 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 335 pp. $6.00. 


In the usual course of historical writings on Asia and Africa 
Christian missionary activities receive only passing recognition. 
A serious study of those activities is left to the missionaries them- 
selves, with the inevitable result of a somewhat one-sided pres- 
entation. Recently the Indian historian, K. M. Panikar, went a 
certain distance toward breaking this pattern by including an ex- 
tended commentary on missions in his book, Asia and Western 
Dominance, but the commentary was so seriously misrepresenta- 
tive that, except for the eminence of the author, it possessed few 
ingredients for provoking deeper thought among missionaries or 
missiologists. 

Now Paul Varg, who has been Associate Professor of History 
at Ohio State University and has devoted himself to the study of 
Sino-American relations, has provided a worthier exception to the 
usual pattern by producing a full-length study of American 
Protestant missions in China from a secular historian’s point of 
view. The study is based on an examination of unpublished ma- 
terials in the Department of State archives and the Missionary 
Research Library as well as on the published reports of various 
missionary organizations, especially the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. Surprisingly, considering the point of view from which it 
has been written, the study concentrates not on diplomatic history 
or the relation of missionaries to diplomacy, though such matters 
are mentioned, but rather on the outlook of the missionaries and 
their policies and attitudes toward their work and toward the 
Chinese among whom they worked. The most unexpected section 
is the long and detailed treatment of the development and outlook 
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of the missionary forces in the United States which provided the 
background for what went on in China. This inner history of the 
missionary movement at its home base occupies quite as much 
attention as does the work in China itself. The way in which the 
outlook of the generation of the 1890’s with its unabashed readi- 
ness to advocate forceful American intervention whenever neces- 
sary and its frequently depreciatory attitude toward the Chinese 
was changed to the outlook of the generation of the 1920’s with 
its denunciation of the unequal treaties and renunciation of force- 
ful American protection is detailed along with the accompanying 
growth of a social gospel and an appreciation for anti-imperial- 
istic national feeling. The description of the change which came 
about with the introduction of liberal theology and liberal inter- 
nationalism into the missionary movement is made so fully that 
it seems curious when the author immediately thereafter attri- 
butes the volte face on the unequal treaties primarily to expediency 
on the part of the missionaries rather than to the broader change 
of outlook which he has so well described. 


Professor Varg is of course moving in unfamiliar territory 
when he studies Christian convictions and ecclesiastical activities. 
This means that he easily falls into mistakes of detail, some of 
which have been pointed out by others. (Cf. International Review 
of Missions, XLVIIL (April 1959) (p. 230). It also means that 
he fails to understand religious concerns even though he is trying 
to be fair to those who hold them. He assumes that mundane 
interests are natural for a thoughtful man but that religious in- 
terests must be a result of special conditioning (p. 57), an as- 
sumption which can be easily challenged. However, his verdict on 
the missionaries is not unkind. He appreciates their efforts at 
social amelioration and the implanting of Christian values, even 
though he feels that cultural differences between China and Amer- 
ica have been too great to permit real success for their efforts, 
and he finds that the missionaries were woefully blind to the prob- 
lems involved in cultural transference. 


The book points out problems which deserve serious attention 
and assembles much information, especially on American mission- 
ary developments and on attitudes to government, which has not 
been previously available. It should prove a useful work for those 
interested in the missionary movement generally as well as those 
who specialize in affairs Chinese. 


Charles W. Forman 
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The Rights and Liberties: The Beginnings of Religious and 
Political Freedom in Maryland, By Thomas O’Brien Hanley, 
S. J. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1959. 
142 pp. $2.75. 


One need not compare either the motives or the merits of Roger 
Williams, William Penn, and Lord Calvert in order to have some 
appreciation for the contribution of the colony of Maryland to 
religious freedom in America. The only one of the thirteen colonies 
to be founded by Catholics for Catholics, Maryland was in the 
beginning mixed in its population but united in its determination 
to maintain a religious harmony. When the Ark and the Dove 
sailed up the Potomac River in March of 1634 to establish Mary- 
land’s first permanent settlement at St. Mary’s City, most of the 
passengers were Protestants. The ownership of this proprietary 
colony rested, however, entirely in Catholic hands; and, for the 
limited period when the Catholics were in control, restraint and 
good will generally characterized the area. This is not to say 
that the Maryland Roman Catholic—anymore that the New Eng- 
land Congregationalist or the Virginia Anglican—was_indis- 
criminate in matters religious. As a worshipper, he sought free- 
dom for the exercise of his own religion; as a trader or investor, 
he recognized the liabilities of intolerance. 


The author would have us to recognize, moreover, the impor- 
tance of the English origin of Maryland’s Catholicism. For the 
English Catholic had learned what torturous mangling of con- 
science can come from a government which is arrogant and 
hostile, from a government which presumes to coerce the con- 
sciences of men. The liberty which Maryland knew was of that 
“hard-won tradition, which was neither Spanish nor European, 
but distinctively an English Catholic creation.” The significance 
of this distinct creation is assessed as follows: 


The church and state were viewed, not so much in terms of 
union or separation, but as two sovereignties. The essential 
functions of each were clearly recognized, and any usurpation 
by either was detected by this essential reference. In a dis- 
tinctive manner, this tradition demanded reserve in the exer- 
cise of authority by each severeignty in mixed temporal and 
spiritual matters (p. 121). 


As Senator Eugene J. McCarthy indicates, however, in his elo- 
quent Foreword, this was a time in western history when the 
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“things of Caesar and the things of God were badly mixed.” 
And when Anglicanism waxed strong in Maryland, they were 
badly mixed there also. 

In an effort to explain the rise of the distinctive tradition of 
English Catholicism, the author offers an extended discussion of 
Pope Gelasius, Sir Thomas More, Jesuit Robert Persons, and 
others. While such an approach may serve to orient the “general 
reader” for whom the book is explicitly intended, it is hardly ap- 
propriate to expend one-half of the book (60 out of 124 pages 
of text) on what is essentially background or introduction. Fur- 
thermore, though the whole purpose of this lengthy résumé is to 
establish a theme regarding the proper relationship of church 
and state, once the author arrives at the Maryland story, he is as 
much concerned with the broader question of political freedom 
(as his subtitle indeed indicates) as he is with the specific church- 
state question. We have here, in other words, themes and counter- 
point which do not make perfect harmony. 

Concerning the author’s research and historiography, only com- 
mendation is appropriate. He has written with care and without 
special pleading. In addition to an index and bibliography, there 
are six well chosen and beautifully reproduced illustrations. 
Father Hanley writes not unaware of his study’s implications for 
the larger question of Catholicism and democracy. It is his con- 
viction that the English Catholics who “had an ancient sense of 
personal liberty, which in the tradition of the Magna Charta in- 
cluded both religious and civil freedom,” have left to later gene- 
rations a loyalty to the principles of freedom which must not be 
ignored. This history of early Maryland tells us, he writes, “that 
men must not only labor to find truth in the application of their 
principles, but they must be prepared to suffer for what they 
inherit.” 


Edwin S. Gaustad 


Understanding Roman Catholicism: A Guide to Papal Teaching 
for Protestants. By Winthrop S. Hudson. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Hudson of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has 
made a significant contribution to the contemporary Protestant 
understanding of Roman Catholicism. He has concentrated on 
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that which he regards as most distinctive of the Roman Church, 
namely, the concept of obedience to Rome, and this he expounds 
through extensive quotation of papal documents. 


Indeed “the Roman Church as we know it is a relatively modern 
creation” (p. 24), and to understand it properly one should begin 
neither with pre-Reformation Roman Catholicism nor with the 
Council of Trent but with the Vatican Council of 1870 (p. 30). 
Hudson finds that the most important phase of the “Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church of Christ” set forth by the Vatican 
Council was not the dogma of papal infallibility but the declaration 
that the pope’s power of jurisdiction is both “ordinary” (i. e., 
exercised by virtue of his office) and “immediate” (i. e., in direct 
relation to his subjects and not necessarily “channeled through 
intermediates”). Such jurisdiction is explained and applied in 
the papal encyclicals of Leo XIII and his successors. Thus the 
teaching authority of the Church embraces not only the strictly 
religious but also social and economic matters, and encyclicals 
have a binding authority. 


Hudson quotes in full Leo XIII’s “The Christian Constitution 
of States’? (1885) and explicates its normative teaching on church 
and state. Of major importance are (1) its insistence that the 
state ought publicily to profess the true religion, ie., Roman 
Catholicism; (2) its concept of the superiority of the (Roman) 
Church over civil states in instances of conflict; (3) its reitera- 
tion of Pius [X’s condemnation of the separation of church and 
state as erroneous; and (4) papal approval of democracy as a 
legitimate form of government (i. e., constitutional republics) 
but disapproval of the principle of popular sovereignty. Writings 
of Leo XIII and of Pius XII are examined so as to clarify the 
Roman Catholic distinction between “social democracy” and 
“Christian democracy.” The latter only is approved by Rome 
and may involve only government “for the people” and not neces- 
sarily “of and by the people.” 


The author makes a similar study of Catholic Action with em- 
phasis on lay collaboration with the hierarchic apostolate and on 
the social, economic, and political spheres wherein Catholic Action 
is and should be operative. In fact Hudson affirms that the “fund- 
amental issue at stake between Protestantism and Roman Catho- 
licism” is whether the apostolate resides in the whole company of 
Christians or whether it rests in the hierarchy and may be shared 
only by delegation of the hierarchy with priests and laity (pp. 
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152 f.). Indeed the hierarchic structure makes imperative the 
Roman obedience. 

Hudson is wisely cautious about any optimisim concerning 
liberal views on church and state espoused by John Courtney 
Murray and other Roman Catholic theologians. He insists upon a 
“minimum assurance” consisting of a papal declaration that “it is 
at least permissible for a Roman Catholic to accept and defend, on 
the basis of principle as ‘unalienable’ rights of all Americans, the 
fundamental guarantees embodied in the Bill of Rights” (p. 160). 
Such, of course, has not been issued. 

James Leo Garrett 


The Church in Soviet Russia. By Matthew Spinka. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. 179 pp. $3.25. 


Anything that Matthew Spinka, professor of Church history 
at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, writes about the Russian 
church is significant. Here he presents a documented report de- 
scribing the struggle of the Greek Orthodox Church with, and 
final capitulation to, the Communist government in the U.S.S.R. 
From 1917, when the patriarchate was restored, to the present 
there have been three men in this high office. Hence, the story is 
divided into three main sections: (1) Patriarch Tikhon’s struggle 
for church autonomy; (2) Patriarch Sergie’s capitulation to save 
the church; and (3) Patriarch Alexei’s “strange alliance.” Each 
man witnessed the inevitable subordination of the church to the 
state. As a result, the present status of the Russion Orthodox 
Church is, in many repects, worse than it was under the Czar’s 
regime. 

The search for a modus vivendi between church and state by 
the patriarchs resulted in the church’s becoming a political tool 
of the state. Patriarch Alexei, elected to office in 1945, claims 
complete religious freedom of the Russian church. This is a 
strange claim in the light of the fact that the government has two 
Communist agencies to control the churches in the U. S. S. R. 
From the time the Communists came to power in 1917, they suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number of Orthodox churches from 
54,174 to 4,225 by 1940! And today no important church meeting 
can be held without the approval of G. G. Karpov, head of the 
agency which controls the Orthodox churches. 
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Patriarch Alexei’s real aim is to bring all the Greek Orthodox 
churches in the world under the hegemony of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. He dreams of Moscow-the-Third-Rome. In this 
effort he has the blessings of the Communists. But the large ma- 
jority of the émigré clergy and the autocephalous churches have 
steadfastly refused to submit to Alexei’s appeals. 

Anyone who desires the facts about the present status of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in the U. S. S. R. will find them in this 
provocative study. 

Henlee H. Barnette 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. Clinton Gardner. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 386 pp. $4.75. 


Here is a most comprehensive book dealing with the relation- 
ship of Biblical faith to social ethics. It is very up to date from 
the standpoint of the research done by the author and from the 
breadth of literature cited in the book. The informed reader may 
not always accept the critical evaluations the writer makes of 
other works, but even when one disagrees on a particular point 
he is likely to appreciate the fairness and accuracy with which 
the material is approached. The reader wanting an introduction 
to the growing literature in the field of Christian ethics will 
find it here. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I is an introductory 
section dealing with the Dr. Gardner’s view of the field of ethics 
in general and the relation between theological and philosophical 
ethics in particular. Part II is an examination of Biblical ethics 
in the Old Testament, the faith and teaching of Jesus, and the 
ethical thought of Paul. In Part III the author discusses what he 
considers the guiding principles of Christian ethics. These guiding 
principles include: (1) the activity of God in history in all events, 
(2) the nature of man, and (3) Christian ethics as responsive 
love to God. Part IV deals with the relation of Christian ethics 
to society. Included in this section are a consideration of sex and 
marriage, the relation between love and justice, the economic 
order, the political order, and race relations. 

A number of outstanding books on social ethics have appeared 
in recent years. This one is unique among them in the attention 
it gives to the theological basis of Christian ethics. Dr. Gardner 
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sees Christian ethics to be grounded in the purpose and activity 
of God in creating, ordering and redeeming man, and transforming 
the structures of society. And he gives Christian ethics a solid 
foundation in theology without making the sharp contrast be- 
tween Christian and philosophical ethics which Brunner does. 
Gardner sees as Brunner does the dangers involved in the rational 
approach to ethics, but he does not find that these dangers 
necessitate the rejection of the value or use of reason. 

The book is well named. Although recognizing always the 
complexity of moral choices, the author calls attention in various 
ways to the necessity of the response of faith, in the concrete situ- 
ation, as the key which opens the door of moral choice. Dr. 
Gardner’s explanation of the relation between law as a guide and 
love as the norm in ethical decision and moral conduct is, to this 
reviewer, one of his most creative contributions. 

The work may appear top heavy in theological discussion and 
short on the discussion of contemporary issues in Christian 
ethics. This is not a criticism, however, for the author supplies 
what has been needed. To this reviewer, the book comes as a 
creative and welcome contribution. 


E. Earl Joiner 


The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility. By Rich- 
ard M. Fagley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
vili+260 pp. $4.25. 


In recent years the “population explosion” has become an 
object of great concern. Reduction of the birth rate through 
family planning is repeatedly suggested as the basic answer to 
this growing problem. Such an answer, however, is enmeshed in 
a variety of theological considerations. To create an element of 
order from the existing confusion and especially to present the 
Protestant perspective is the underlying purpose of this analysis 
by Richard Fagley. 

The author, a minister and executive secretary of the Com- 
mission on International Affairs established by the World Council 
of Churches, lays stress on the pressure of expanding world 
population and the need for a Christian doctrine of responsible 
parenthood. Rates of population growth need to be restrained by 
responsible parenthood and responsible parenthood is a_ basic 
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tenet of Christianity. This is the essence of the book. The pres- 
entation involves both demography and theology and in regard to 
family planning makes an admirable effort to synthesize demo- 
graphic needs and theological permissiveness. 

Major emphasis is given to the growing awareness of the popu- 
lation problem both within and without the church, the gross 
neglect of this problem at the governmental level, some of 
the religious obstacles to its solution, and the basic need for a 
responsible Christian stand. The fourteen chapters attempt to 
summarize various data—demographic, economic, technical, and 
theological—in order to lead the reader to an “informed” con- 
viction. There is never any doubt, however, as to which con- 
viction the author considers informed. 


The content of the book falls logically into two sections. The 
first discusses the statistical side of the population explosion, its 
causes, consequences (both real and probable), and possible solu- 
tions. Little new is included here. Demographic data, trends, 
and forecasts are drawn largely from United Nations sources, 
and the author’s conclusions are essentially the same as those of 
the majority of contemporary demographers. 

The real contribution of the book is contained in its latter por- 
tion. In chapters seven through fourteen, Dr. Fagley surveys in 
enlightening fashion religious doctrines on parenthood and the 
attitudes of various religious groups toward birth control. He 
thus brings together a wealth of information which would be most 
difficult for the average layman to uncover. 

The chapter on Roman Catholicism and parenthood is particu- 
larly informative and offers some encouragement for the future in 
regard to the traditional stand of the Church on family limitation. 
Since periodic continence is now accepted by the Church (a depar- 
ture from Augustine and Aquinas), Dr. Fagley concludes that 
Catholic thought on parenthood is not completely rigid and real 
hope exists for continued modification. 

The New Testament furnishes the major basis for the author’s 
approach to family planning through its teaching that true marri- 
age is both a spiritual and physical union. This is interpreted to 
mean that mutual love (companionship) and procreation have 
equal status in marriage. Thus, companionship is independently 
justified and contraception is morally permissible. 

The final chapter considers certain implications of this doctrine 
for the agencies of the ecumenical movement and the author con- 
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cludes that strong leadership from the Protestant churches can 
overcome the neglect of the demographic problem, at least in the 
western world, more rapidly than any other factor. This con- 
clusion, however, overlooks a very basic point. The countries with 
the greatest population problems are mainly those where Protes- 
tant Christianity is not the dominant religion. Thus, acceptance of 
Christian responsibility can be only a partial solution to the popu- 
lation explosion. Education in moral responsibility regardless of 
religious belief would seem to be a basic need in much of the 
underdeveloped world. 


Regardless of his own convictions, Dr. Fagly does attempt to 
make his presentation objective to the extent that negative as 
well as supportive arguments for his thesis are presented. The 
approach is not impartial, however, for the author is deeply con- 
cerned with convincing the reader that responsible parenthood is 
a Christian doctrine which calls for both church and personal 
support. 


The reviewer happens to be in full agreement with the necessity 
of family planning. Nevertheless, Dr. Fagley’s interpretation of 
supportive scripture is open to considerable question and his 
analysis might be attacked in detail by those who hold a different 
point of view. 


The language of the book is occasionally too flowery, the ab- 
breviations and use of letters to designate agencies are rather 
confusing in certain instances, and the footnotes are placed at the 
end of the book rather than in chapter context. Since the footnotes 
contain considerable information in themselves, this proved to be 
extremely annoying to at least one reader. 


The author is to be congratulated on his effort to encourage 
church leaders to take a stand on a pressing problem and to pro- 
vide the moral and scriptural justification for doing so. This ap- 
proach is vital and should prove refreshing to many who recognize 
the problem and the need for a solution. The book is not likely, 
however, to change one’s existing attitude toward family limita- 
tion. 


Harold W. Osborne 
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How to Serve God in a Marxist Land. By Karl Barth and Jo- 
hannes Hamel, with an introduction by Robert McAfee 
Brown. New York: Association Press, 1959, 126 PP. 92.50; 


This “tract for the times” contains three essays whose transla- 
tion into English is most welcome. Karl Barth’s controversial 
Letter to a Pastor in the German Democratic Republic and An 
Answer to Karl Barth from East Germany by Johannes Hamel 
are included along with Hamel’s The Proclamation of the Gospel 
in the Marxist World. The last essay appears for the first time 
in an English translation and is of considerable value for those 
concerned with the problems of church and state behind the 
Iron Curtain. The letter of Barth also appears in English trans- 
lation in an unabridged form for the first time. 

Dr. Brown has collected these materials and provides the reader 
with the necessary historical and theological background for 
their proper evaluation. In the introduction Dr. Brown reminds 
us that the sufferings of Christians behind the Iron Curtain should 
be of concern to all Christians. Furthermore, the particular ethi- 
cal problems arising out of the relation of church and state, Christ 
and culture, within the Marxist state may be instructive for 
Christians living within the security of the Western world. 

Before turning to Barth’s letter, the reader profits from the 
study of the problems connected with the proclamation of the 
gospel in East Germany as portrayed in Hamel’s essay. He urges 
his Western readers (the essay first appeared in Gottesdienst- 
Menschendienst, Festschrift fiir Eduard Thurneysen) to avoid an 
oversimplification and bias in the definition and analysis of Marx- 
ism. The fundamental question for Hamel is whether or not the 
church and the Christian in the Marxist world view Marxism 
through the eyes of faith (p. 85). If so, then Marxism must be 
seen as one of the “principalities and powers” which have already 
been overcome in Jesus Christ. 

Hamel finds parallels in both the Old and New Testaments 
when the people of God were subject to foreign and pagan pow- 
ers. However, in the Bible it is clear that the response of the 
faithful toward oppressive pagan powers is neither simply revolts 
nor alignment (p. 91). Most often the people of God are called 
upon to walk the difficult path between these two alternatives. 
Hamel, a pastor in the East zone of Germany, finds four charac- 
teristics of the Biblical attitude toward the state in this situation : 
(1) the “foreign powers and rulers” must be viewed as the in- 
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struments through which God effects his purposes; (2) these 
powers are the agents of God’s judgment and the means through 
which God calls his people to repentance; (3) thus, in the midst 
of God’s judgment, there is always the possibility for redemption 
and the transformation of evil into good; (4) therefore, the 
church and the Christian must have faith in God’s control over 
history. Such faith trusts that God enables man to be obedient 
even in a godless state (pp. 88-99). 


Against this background, Hamel deals with the concrete ques- 
tion of “proclaiming the gospel in the Marxist world.” Leaving 
aside what Hamel calls our “predominant Christian middle class” 
reaction to Marxism, one of the decisive issues is whether or not 
the church can confess that God is confronting her in the en- 
counter with Marxism (p. 103). In answer Hamel contends that 
Marxism is being used as an instrument and servant of God in 
much the same way Assyria was used to chasten Israel in the 
Old Testament. In this similar predicament, the church ought to 
avoid both revolt and alignment. Standing aloof from both, she 
will attempt to live and witness in the Marxist state while fearing 
“God above all things.” 


A second issue which the Christian Church behind the Iron 
Curtain must face is whether she is willing to accept God’s judg- 
ment upon the church in the form of the Marxist critique. Is the 
church to equate the Marxist critique with the judgment of God, 
or must she insulate herself against it by justifying herself against 
her godless accusers? To acknowledge the former is to fall prey 
to the policy of alignment; to adopt the latter point of view is to 
fail to recognize that there may be truth in the Marxist critique 
which the Church needs to hear. Beyond these alternatives, Hamel 
urges the necessity for repentance on the part of the Church which 
listens for the divine judgment transcending both the Marxist 
critique and the attempt of the church to insulate herself from all 
criticism from without. Only in this way does the Christian be- 


come free to be neither a fellow traveler nor an enemy of 
Marxism (p. 115). 


In Barth’s letter we have one of his most recent statements 
bearing on the problem of the church and the Communist state 
(cf. Karl Barth, “How My Mind Has Changed,” Christian 
Century, LXXVII, Jan. 20, 1960). It is clear that in this attitude 
toward Communism Barth still stands “against the stream” of 
Western Christian opinion. In his continuing attempt to avoid 
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confusing the Christian faith with any ideology—whether of 
Western or Eastern provenance—Barth encourages the church to 
adopt a neutral position between the great world powers in East 
and West. In the face of the attacks of his critics, Barth stead- 
fastly refuses to attack Communism as he did Nazism in the 
thirties. Whereas the latter attempted to assimilate Christianity 
into its nationalistic philosophy, the Communists offer no such 
temptation to the church with their open godlessness. Comment- 
ing on I Peter 5:8-9, Barth admits that Communism may be one 
manifestation of the “adversary” who seeks to overcome the 
faithful. On the other hand, Barth reminds his readers that the 
same “adversary” is at work in the West as is manifest in the 
evils of democracy and in the cultural Christianity which is 
equated with the gospel. 

One of the strongest emphases in this letter is reminiscent of a 
note in the essay of Hamel, namely, that the grace of God mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ was, is, and ever shall be, triumphant. This 
dominant strain of the Church Dogmatics leads Barth to en- 
courage Christians behind the Iron Curtain, enjoining them to 
serve and fear “God above all things!” 

The concluding section of the letter gives Barth’s answers to 
eight questions addressed to him concerning problems facing the 
church in East Germany. 


Professor Brown suggests that certain fundamental questions be 
faced if the position of Barth and Hamel is to be understood 
(pp. 39-44). First, the critic must determine whether Barth’s and 
Hamel’s analyses of the situation is informed by a proper reading 
of the Biblical witness which they call to their defense. Second, 
one must acknowledge that Barth’s critique of the West is a 
needed corrective; indeed, it may well be a prophetic word to us 
despite its shortcomings. Third, these tracts make us aware that 
Christians do and may disagree in the realm of ethical and poli- 
tical decisions, and that each ethical action represents only a 
partial obedience to the divine command. Finally, as Charles West 
-has shown us, the position of Barth toward Communism is de- 
serving of study because it has proved to be one of the most ef- 
fective answers to the Communist challenge to Christianity. 


On the negative side, the following questions are among those 
which may be raised: (1) Is Barth’s reluctance to align himself 
with either the East or the West not evidence of an attempt to 
escape making necessary political decisions and judgments? Spe- 
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cifically, why has he not spoken at all with regard to the Hun- 
garian revolution? (2) Does Barth’s analysis of the situation in 
both East and West represent a realistic assessment of the situa- 
tion? (3) Would not an analysis of current Communistic practices 
—purges, secret police, disregard for human life, etc—demand a 
reappraisal on the part of Karl Barth? (4) What are the criteria 
which enable the church to determine whether the state is an 
instrument of God or an instrument of evil ? 

Whatever the response of the reader to these and other ques- 
tions which this provocative collection raises may be, he will 
acknowledge that the dialogue between Christians in East and 
West concerning problems of church and state must continue as 
each in his place seeks to be obedient to the one Lord of the 


church. 
David L. Mueller 


Religion and Politics. Edited by Peter H. Odegard. Published for 
the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers—The State 
University. Oceana Publications, Inc., 1960. 219 pp. $5.00. 


For the first number of its America’s Politics Series the Eagle- 
ton Institute of Politics selected an important subject which was 
made especially timely by the nomination of Senator John F. 
Kennedy as the Democratic candidate for president. Despite its 
rather general title, Religion and Politics is actually a collection 
of readings concerned primarily with Catholicism in American 
politics. 

The readings selected by Professor Odegard help to show the 
origin of the American conception of religious freedom, the 
sources and nature of anti-Catholicism in the United States, and 
the effect of the Catholic question upon American political be- 
havior. Finally, the collection is capped with a chapter examining 
the pressing current issue, “A Catholic for President?” The edi- 
tor introduces each group of readings with comments setting 
forth the issue to be examined and suggesting additional sources 
of information. 

Of particular interest to persons acquainted with Senator 
Kennedy’s appearance in September before the Greater Houston 
Ministerial Association are the open letters between Charles C. 
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Marshall and Governor Alfred E. Smith. The letters were pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly when Governor Smith was a lead- 
ing candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination. There 
is much similarity between Governor Smith’s answer to sugges- 
tions that loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church might be incon- 
sistent with loyalty to his country and Senator Kennedy’s state- 
ment and remarks to the Houston ministers. 

Also of major interest are the readings exploring the relation- 
ships of religious affiliation, economic attitudes, and voting be- 
havior. Finally, one might note the inclusion of statistics that 
lead to the conclusion that Senator Kennedy’s Catholicism might 
be as much an asset as a liability in his race for the presidency. 

In the midst of political campaigns in which tensions between 
major religious groups come into open conflict, the sincere, fair- 
minded citizen needs help in separating honest concern about 
significant issues from unreasoning intolerance and bigotry. These 
readings, the reviewer believes, can be of value to those who want 
to make that distinction. 

John F. Haltom 


A Roman Catholic in the White House. By James A. Pike. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 143 pp. $2.50. 


Catholic Victory in 1960? By Peter J. Doeswyck. Long Beach, 
Cal n.n., 1960...$2.50; 


James A. Pike, the Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cal- 
ifornia, has written an objective volume concerning the possible 
election of a Roman Catholic to the presidency of the United 
States. Bishop Pike brings to his task a very unusual personal 
background in that he was formerly a lawyer and a Roman Cath- 
olic, later an agnostic, still later a priest in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and now a bishop. Bishop Pike is assisted in his 
task by Richard Byfield, the Canon of Grace Cathedral in San 
Francisco. 

Bishop Pike deplores the prejudice which would cause a man to 
vote against a candidate simply because he is a Roman Catholic, 
but hastens to point out that there are legitimate concerns re- 
garding the extent to which an individual’s Catholic views may 
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determine his decisions in public office. He draws a distinct con- 
trast between the official view of the Roman Catholic Church as 
stated in historic documents and the American interpretation of 
this official position which is provided by a number of liberal 
Catholics in the United States. However, the author points out 
that the American interpretation cannot be taken literally or 
finally because there is some doubt as to whether the interpretation 
is intended as a permanent expression or a temporary adjustment 
to existing religious conditions in this country. 

Bishop Pike emphasizes the fact that in addition to the official 
acts of the president, there are quiet, more inconspicuous ways in 
which the Catholic Church might be favored above other religious 
bodies, such as the appointment of Catholic individuals to influen- 
tial positions in the government. 


In the last analysis, Bishop Pike believes that one’s ultimate 
decision regarding how he should vote in an election involving a 
Roman Catholic candidate will depend on the “degree of his own 
trust in not only the candidate but in the candidate’s church.” 


While this book will satisfy those who are willing to take a 
middle-of-the-road position, it will satisfy neither the person who 
is unalterably opposed to the election of any Catholic to the 
presidency nor the person who is quite prepared to vote for a 
Catholic if reasonable assurances are given. Bishop Pike reaches 
no conclusions which would seem to support either of the posi- 
tions suggested above. For instance, there are numerous Protes- 
tants who are convinced that no Catholic is free to follow his 
personal convictions, and that regardless of what he may say in 
an election campaign, he will eventually be compelled by his 
church to follow its historic position. On the other hand, there is 
a sizable body of Protestants who believe that the American 
principles regarding church and state have made a tremendous 
impression on many Catholics in this country, and that our 
American way has so commended itself to them that they are now 
thoroughly convinced that this is the relationship between church 
and state which should remain. If it should be argued that the 
Catholic hierarchy will not tolerate such independence of thought, 
it might be pointed out that the Catholic Church has accommo- 
dated itself repeatedly to situations which appear inevitable; and 
the hierarchy probably knows that any efforts on its part to com- 
pel obedience would only confirm the worst fears of those who 
are critical of the Catholic Church. 
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Bishop Pike’s book does contain valuable source material and 
historical data which will aid the reader in reaching his own con- 
clusions regarding the wisdom of having ““A Roman Catholic in 
the White House.” The book should have a wide reading and 
should be given careful study. 


Peter J. Doeswyck began his theological studies at the 
University of Fribourg in 1926 and was ordained in 1933. For 
the past twenty-five years Mr. Doeswyck has specialized in the 
study of the Fathers, the Middle Ages, and the history of the 
church. The fly leaf on the volume discloses that “having read 
every available manuscript written from the time of Christ till 
the Reformation he is recognized as one of the greatest students 
of the original sources of the Middle Ages.” This is one of the 
most extreme volumes which has been published in its repetition 
of wholesale charges against the Roman Catholic Church. The 
author quotes voluminously from various encyclicals to empha- 
size the contrast between traditional Catholic views of church 
and state and those held by most Americans. He suggests a pro- 
posed oath for any Roman Catholic presidential candidate which 
would make it necessary for him to “denounce as heretical and 
subversive his papal doctrines, precepts and directives which are 
repugnant to the laws of our American institution.” 

A good part of the volume is devoted to the author’s comments 
upon various sections of the “syllabus of errors” of Pope Pius IX, 
published December 8, 1864. 


The author quotes in great detail charges of gross immorality 
on the part of various popes, nuns, and monks, and appears to 
believe that the assassination of President Lincoln was the result 
of Roman Catholic opposition to his fight for freedom and the 
democratic principle. He is not inclined to accept at face value the 
various statements which Senator Kennedy has made regarding 
his own views of church and state. He declares: “Once elected, 
a President Kennedy could claim that he had been misquoted, that 
the reason for his former stand no longer exists, that he has 
changed his views like so many other presidents, or that at the 
time he was not aware that his personal views were contrary to 
those of Rome. We feel sure that both the ‘creed of Al Smith’ 
and the creed of John Kennedy were drawn up by the hierarchy, 
ie., by the Jesuits themselves.” 


The position which the author takes seems to preclude any 
possibility that the Roman Catholic Church has changed in the 
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slightest respect since the days of the middle ages, or that the 
free atmosphere which a Catholic in America breathes has had the 
slightest effect upon him. It would assume that the traditional 
views of Rome as taught to her communicants are far more com- 
pelling than the evident wisdom of the American system which is 
visible for all to see. It refuses to suggest even the possibility that 
the ultimate triumph of freedom might be achieved more quickly, 
and far more amicably, by offering some encouragement to Cath- 
olics who exhibit some independence of mind and speech rather 
than by holding every Catholic suspect and refusing to take at 
face value anything he has to say. Such suspicion of every 
Catholic can only serve to discourage any communicant of the Ro- 
man Church from attempting to espouse the American system ; and 
such an unyielding position will only serve to strengthen the 
hands of those Catholics who are determined not to alter their 
traditional views in the least, and who are sharply critical of any 
fellow Catholic who seems to have been influenced by the Ameri- 
can heritage of religious freedom. 


No one would question the author’s historical references, or 
his right to draw his own conclusions, but each reader has an 
equal right to wonder whether every Roman Catholic should be 
saddled with the history of his church, or considered to be in 
full accord with those traditional views of his church which are so 
contrary to our American concept of freedom. We never assume 
that a Protestant candidate is in full accord with the historic po- 
sition of his particular denomination, or an impressive witness to 
it, yet the popular conclusion regarding any Catholic candidate 
seems to be that he is an orthodox Catholic and determined to 
change the American system and make it conform to traditional 
Catholic doctrine. Since Protestant presidents have made so many 
concessions to the Catholic portion of our population, it is al- 
together possible that a Catholic who becomes president might 
reverse the trend and avoid all decisions which might be construed 
as partiality to his church. 


Mr. Doeswyck’s book seems more like a voice of the past than 
a guide for the future. 


Edward Hughes Pruden 
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The American Theory of Church and State. By Loren P. Beth. 
Gainesville, Florida: University of Florida Press, 1958, vii+ 
183 pp. $4.50. 


The author of this pertinent and helpful book states his aim to 
be twofold: “to find out what separation really is and to validate 
it in modern times.” He then undertakes the most ambitious task 
of formulating a “political theory of separation which is relevant 
to the conditions of American life today and at the same time 
true to our traditions of freedom.” 

In seeking to achieve his aim, Professor Beth makes no pre- 
tense of impartiality of approach, but frankly expresses his be- 
lief in a “fairly extreme form” of separation of church and state. 
However, he makes it clear that he considers a total separation 
impossible to achieve regardless of its desirability. 

Because he believes that American thought in the area of 
church-state relations was based essentially on British theory and 
practice, the author first undertakes a review of our English and 
colonial religious background. 

Subsequently, in one brief chapter the process of the incorpora- 
tion of the principles of separation in the state and national con- 
stitutions is examined. Approximately half of the book is there- 
after devoted to the practical testing of the principles, the recog- 
nition of certain problems present in the area, and the develop- 
ment of his concept of a theory of separation appropriate for 
modern America. 


In considering the English background, the author summarizes 
briefly the attitudes of such diverse theorists as John Milton, 
Thomas Hobbes, James Harrington, and John Locke toward the 
proper relationship of church and state. By the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolution the general English attitude was one of toleration 
though not of separation. Working from this background, such 
colonial leaders as William Penn, and especially Roger Williams, 
pushed on past the point of mere toleration, and the traditional 
American doctrine of separation was ultimately brought to fruition 
by a rather rationalistic, non-denominational, deistic generation 
exemplified by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison at a time 
when the country was likely less “Christian” than ever before or 
since. 

The fact that the doctrine of separation had been written into 
the constitutional law of the states and nation did not mean that 
a point of complete separation had been reached nor that even the 
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degree of separation achieved had been placed beyond the realm 
of testing and challenge. 

Frequently the testing of the principle came in situations in 
which conflict had arisen between the now separate civil and 
religious agencies. These conflicts often found their way into 
state and national courts. For this reason Dr. Beth devotes atten- 
tion to some of the better known court decisions concerning the 
problem. Though restraining himself from going into these cases 
in the detail which might be expected of the teacher of Consti- 
tutional Law, the author examines some of the tests applied by the 
courts in attempting to reach a tenable rule for resolving conflict 
situations. The author’s conclusion is the obvious one—that there 
simply is no one hard and fast approach which the court can 
use in all situations, and that there remain many difficult prob- 
lems concerning the meaning of separation. However, he agrees 
that the courts’ contribution to our concept of separation has 
been a substantial one, and he seems to feel that the members of 
the present Supreme Court are rather in the pattern of Madison 
and Jefferson in their approach to the problem. 


Such contemporary conflicts and problems on the American 
scene are pinpointed as: the question of the place of religion in 
the public schools—Bible reading, “released time,” church-con- 
trolled public schools, state-supplied “fringe benefits’”’ to parochial 
schools; the state’s attitude toward unpopular religious minorities 
and conscientious objectors; blasphemy and Sunday legislation; 
and tax exemptions for religious institutions. All these are cited 
to emphasize the fact that the existence of a theory of separation 
does not eliminate all conflicts and problems. 


Before finally developing a theory of separation which he 
considers relevant to the United States of today, Professor Beth 
briefly outlines eight classifications of church-state relationship : 
pure theocracy, total separation, mixed theocracy, total identifica- 
tion, total conflict, Erastianism, totalitarianism, and partial separa- 
tion. Finding each of the first seven unacceptable, the author then 
proceeds to the development of his theory of “partial separation” 
as announced at the outset of the book. 


In this development he assumes that, while the church must be 
treated with proper respect, it is the state which must settle con- 
flicts which arise between the two since the state is the only 
agency expressing the will of the majority of the people. Al- 
though recognizing the impossibility of achieving complete sep- 
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aration, the theory developed is that as complete a partial separa- 
tion as is possible in today’s democratic society is in the self- 
interest of both the state and the church. 

Although it appears to the reviewer that Professor Beth’s sur- 
vey of our religious background and his analysis of today’s prob- 
lems come off rather better than the development of his theory, 
which he describes as the “first completely reasoned theory” of 
partial separation “which has been produced in America since the 
time of Madison and Jefferson,” the effort is worthwhile and the 
church-state relationship finally propounded is likely the most 
practicable solution to a complex problem. 

The volume is carefully footnoted with a considerable number 
of original sources, and there is a helpful bibliography. 


Robert T. Miller 


» Puritans, Lawyers, and Politics in Early Seventeenth-Century 
England. By John Dykstra Eusden. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. ix+238 pp. $4.50. 


It is elementary knowledge that the first two Stuart monarchs, 
in the struggle to maintain their prerogative undiminished, en- 
countered some jolting reverses from a large segment of their 
zealous and pugnacious English subjects. The disaffected element 
involved is quite well known to the student of English history. 
Dr. Eusden of Yale has discussed an aspect of the struggle not so 
evident. It was the Puritan divines and common lawyers who 
were the leaders of the opposition to the Stuarts, and the author 
has investigated both groups in order to discover how they in- 
fluenced each other in resistance to the monarchy. It is the con- 
clusion of this study that no direct influence is apparent. How- 
ever, it is obvious that the relationship of religious and legal 
opposition is one of “ideological parallelism.” Though usually it 
is assumed there was an affinity between these divines and bar- 
risters existing at that time, the author has pointed out, incisively, 
the close connection. In essence both groups declared that instead 
of the king, God and law ruled the world. They would hear of no 
hierarchical arrangement of institutions with the monarchy at the 
apex. The Puritans and lawyers recognized all institutions in- 
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cluding the crown as independently remaining apart and limited 
in power. 


Calvinism was the basic ingredient which distinguished the 
Puritan from other Anglicans who had begun to emphasize more 
liberal, Arminian theology. An analysis of the divines reveals that 
there was no “Puritan party” as such. There was much that was 
inconsistent in their words and deeds. This lack of consistency 
failed to diminish their effectiveness, however. They were tena- 
cious opponents, willing to be martyrs—sometimes apparently de- 
termined to be such. These spiritual leaders believed in “connec- 
tionalism.” By this term they meant involvement by God’s chosen 
vessels in the struggle for the world. There was to be no with- 
drawal from public affairs on any occasion. Puritanism of the pre- 
civil war variety was not possessed of well-defined leadership. 
However, the author has chosen ten divines who might be con- 
sidered outstanding in the movement, and it is their opinions which 
are considered as representative. William Prynne and John Pres- 
ton are probably more renowned than the others. 


Generally speaking, the king’s major legal opponents are more 
readily identifiable than their religious counterparts. The former 
“argued the law of the land in the courts, interpreted it as judges 
on the benches and commented on it in treatises and reports.” In 
this respect the author has not chosen as his representative ex- 
amples those who had a direct connection with the making of the 
law in Parliament. Thus he has eliminated such leaders as Eliot 
and Pym, who were primarily interested in legislation rather 
than the practice of a legal profession. Outstanding leadership in 
this group of practicing lawyers is provided, according to the 
author, by four of seventeenth-century England’s worthiest bar- 
risters. Pre-eminent among the four is the mighty Coke, who 
never ceased to thunder against all Stuart encroachments on the 
common law. 


It must be remembered that for the two groups of crown ad- 
versaries, politics was never the primary concern. The church and 
the law consumed most of their relentless energy. Political ques- 
tions involving authority became important for them only when 
challenge came from the Stuarts regarding their respective fields. 

The result of the struggle was no well-defined political theory 
but a “loose-jointed conception of the meaning and application of 
political power.” Imprecise though they may have been, these 
Puritans and lawyers helped construct English political theory. As 
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a result of the Puritan insistence on divine authority and the 
common lawyers’ argument for fundamental law, there resulted 
an unmistakable challenge to the entire concept of Stuart kingship. 
It is the conclusion of Eusden that these two opponents of the 
crown contributed an atmosphere directly resulting in modern 
pluralism; “indeed Anglo-American society has developed in its 
consistently pluralist way,” asserts the author, “because of theo- 
logical and legal roots which reach down to the early 1600’s in 
England.” 


Other than the excellent scholarship involved in the exposition 
of the author’s work, the ingredient which is most attractive to 
the reviewer remains the clarity of presentation. The reader feels 
that he thoroughly understands the individuals and the vital roles 
played. The issues are delineated admirably, and fine shades of 
opinion clearly distinguished. The author has done a splendid 
job of presenting his ideas, frequently stating his protagonists’ 
intellectual position on each topic of importance and then, to 
insure enlightenment, inserting classical, medieval, and/or modern 
parallels and contrasts. As a result the reader feels that he actually 
understands the thought in depth of these terrible but highly in- 
triguing opponents of the king. 


This book is interestingly written, well documented, and an- 
notated. The author has mastered his materials. Especially instruc- 
tive is an invaluable bibliography. It includes about forty pages of 
primary and secondary sources. In his choice of representative group 
leaders among the Puritans and lawyers the author is perhaps 
rather arbitrary. However, this problem is inevitable in such a 
study as he undertakes. Again he might be guilty of overstatement 
of the influence on posterity of the ideas resulting from the 
struggle. But these criticisms are minimal. Overall this book, 
though lacking somewhat in originality, is commendable as a 
valuable addition to the understanding of the interrelation of 
church, law, and government in any period, not alone early seven- 
teenth-century England. 

James W. Vardaman 
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The Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Mexico, 
as Affected by the Struggle for Religious Liberty in Mexico, 
1925-1929, By Sister Elizabeth Ann Rice, O.P. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1959. 
vi+224 pp. $2.50. 


This Catholic University of America doctoral dissertation deals 
with the Mexican church-state controversy during the decade 
of the 1920’s. While the study includes an introductory chapter 
that surveys the 1910 to 1920 background, and a second chapter 
that covers the 1920 to 1924 period, the author’s stated objective 
is “to show how the diplomatic relations between the United States 
and Mexico were affected by the struggle for religious liberty in 
Mexico from 1925 to 1929.” In the eyes of many people the 
Mexican conflict was strictly a domestic affair that should not 
have become the subject of American diplomacy. However, it is 
a fact that the United States Department of State became deeply 
involved in the matter. 


Anti-clerical provisions were written into the Mexican Con- 
stitution of 1917; but, with the exception of some state laws 
limiting the number of priests, little was done to restrict the ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Church until 1926. Early in that year 
Archbishop Mora y del Rio denounced Articles 3, 5, 27, and 130 
of the national constitution. President Calles reacted by ordering 
the seizure of church property, deportation of foreign priests, 
and closing of convents and church schools; at the same time 
state legislatures made further reductions in the quotas of priests 
allowed. The Catholic response included an economic boycott, 
withdrawal of priests from all churches, and guerrilla warfare 
against government forces. Sister Rice explains that Ambassador 
James R. Sheffield’s contempt for the Calles regime, together 
with the State Department’s legalistic Mexican policy, prevented 
any diplomatic achievements during the 1925 to 1927 period. 
However, she points out that the subsequent appointment of 
Dwight Whitney Morrow as United States ambassador to Mexico 


brought better results since he was able to win Calles’ respect and 
friendship. 


The major portion of this book is concerned with Morrow’s 
influential role in the complicated negotiations that featured con- 
ferences and exchanges of correspondence involving members of 
the American and Mexican hierarchies, Vatican representatives, 
Mexican government officials, foreign diplomats, and United 
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States State Department and embassy personnel. Two American 
priests, Rev. John J. Burke, Secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, a Georgetown 
University professor, figured prominently in these negotiations. 


The assassination of president-elect Obregon by a Catholic 
fanatic in July, 1928, seriously jeopardized the prospects of an 
agreement; but finally in June, 1929, a modus vivendi was ar- 
ranged whereby the three-year strike of the Mexican clergy was 
terminated in return for President Portes Gil’s assurance that the 
government did not seek to destroy the church. Specifically, the 
President announced that (1) registration of priests by public 
authorities did not imply that priests would be registered who 
had not been named by their bishops; (2) religious instruction 
might be imparted within churches although not in schools; and 
(3) all persons, including church members, could petition for 
changes in the laws of the country. That the Mexican president 
consented to negotiate with Catholic authorities was of some sig- 
nificance since under Mexican law a church has no legal personal- 
ity ; however, the fact remains that the Catholic Church agreed to 
resume public worship without obtaining any changes in the 
anti-clerical provisions of the constitution. Thus, Sister Rice 
concludes that the Church was forced to concede more than the 
government; but she declares that “the possibility of the Church’s 
obtaining better terms than those included in the 1929 modus 
vivendi is highly improbable.” She is generous in her praise of 
Morrow’s efforts to improve Mexican church-state relations, and 
comments with approval that ‘““Morrow’s attempts to mediate the 
religious question went far beyond the line of duty.” 


The Morrow Papers at Amherst College and the Department 
of State Records in the National Archives were the principal 
sources used for the preparation of this study. Unfortunately for 
the author—and for her readers—she was not given access to 
papers of the two American priests, Edmund A. Walsh and John 
J. Burke, who worked closely with Morrow at different stages of 
the negotiations; neither was she permitted to examine the 
Apostolic Delegation records in Washington. Sympathy must be 
extended to a writer who encounters such frustrating obstacles 
to research; however, her failure to use available Mexican sources 


must be criticized. Among the basic works that should have been 
consulted are Alberto Maria Carreno, El Arzobispo de México, 
Exmo. Sr. Dr. Don Pascual Diaz y el conflicto religioso (1943) ; 
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Luis Alvarez Flores et al., José de Jesus Manriquez y Zarate, gran 
defensor de la iglesia, vol. I (1952); Salvador Abascal (ed.), 
Documentos para la historia de la persecucion religiosa en México, 
de Mons. Leopoldo Lara y Torres, primer Obispo de Tacdmbaro 
(1954); and Jesus Degollado Guizar’s Memorias (1957). It is 
also apparent that Sister Rice should have looked more care- 
fully into the events of the revolutionary years from 1910 to 
1917, the work of such figures as Madero and Huerta, and 
Woodrow Wilson’s policy of recognition. Statements made in the 
introductory and concluding chapters indicate a serious lack of 
understanding concerning these subjects. Yet these shortcomings, 
and such carelessness as the reference to San Uloa instead of San 
Juan de Ulua, cannot destroy the value of this book. Although 
written with a certain degree of Catholic bias, it is in general a 
well documented account of a phase of one of the more significant 


church-state conflicts of this century. 
Lyle C. Brown 


The Spiritual Legacy of John Foster Dulles. Edited by Henry P. 
Van Dusen. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 228 pp. 
$3.95. 

In essence this book is a summary of the faith of a Christian 
statesman. For to the late John Foster Dulles, prominent Prot- 
estant layman, member of the Board of Directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Secretary of State, the roots of individual 
and general security lay in a “dynamic” Christianity. Henry P. 
Van Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, has care- 
fully edited this work, selecting passages from the addresses and 
writings of Dulles which best demonstrate the latter’s intellectual 
and spiritual convictions. 

The Spiritual Legacy of John Foster Dulles is not throughout 
an optimistic book. In Mr. Dulles’ words, “something has gone 
wrong with our nation,” and that something is the materialism 
which dominates our domestic and foreign policies, for “as our 
material power waxed, our spiritual seemed to wane.” Christians, 
Dulles said, should beware, “for as Jesus warned, those material 
things can readily become the rust that corrodes men’s souls.” 
This decline in spiritual power Dulles found particularly dan- 
gerous because of the fact that “Soviet Communism has a creed 
of world wide import .... in which the hard core of Party 
members believe fanatically.” 


In general, however, there is an optimistic tone to the work. 
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Dulles felt that the United States (and the West) might avoid 
stagnation and defeat at the hands of the Soviets if they were to 
revive and refurbish seemingly forgotten values. If they were, 
then, to reassert, reinterpret, circulate, and put into action such 
Christian and democratic concepts as the dignity and worth of the 
individual, they would be prepared effectively to beat down Com- 
munist materialism. 

Such words as “refurbish” and “circulate” in the preceding 
paragraph should suggest the dynamic core of John Foster Dulles’ 
faith. He was no adherent of nineteenth century liberalism, for 
he once wrote that “extreme individualism is no integral part of 
our religious heritage.” On the contrary, “the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faiths have at all times emphasized the duty of man to his 
fellows.” Thus the United States should attempt to eliminate 
social and economic injustices wherever they existed. And 
Dulles favored expenditures by this country on behalf of de- 
pressed peoples abroad, but he felt that we needed to underscore 
our humanitarian motives in doing so, and tone down our empha- 
sis—bluntly political ends. In this connection, too, Dulles stated 
that the United States also had the moral obligation to circulate 
and implant (gradually and through the United Nations) Chris- 
tian and democratic ideals, thereby “laying the indispensable 
foundation for world institutions for peaceful and _ selective 
change.” This would reduce the effectiveness of Soviet dogma, 
since “the Soviet challenge loses its potency once the free societies 
show a capacity for constructive action.” 

It is evident, then, that Dulles was hoping for a world society 
based on moral law. Christianity was one (though not the only) 
source of moral law, since “through Christ the moral law has 
been revealed with unique clarity.’”’ On Christians and the Chris- 
tian churches was thus placed the responsibility of propagating 
moral law through thought and action. This was not any easy 
responsibility, but it was one which Mr. Dulles felt we should 
rejoice in. 

This was the spiritual legacy of John Foster Dulles, as de- 
termined by Henry P. Van Dusen. Yet is it completely accurate ? 
One must wonder if Mr. Van Dusen were not too selective in 
his data-gathering, for one finds little or no evidence in this book 
of the “brinksmanship” with which Mr. Dulles was sometimes 
justifiably charged. 

Max Welborn 
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Politics and Evangelism. By Philippe Maury. Translated from 
the French by Marguerite Wieser. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1959. 120 pp. $2.95. 


The author of this stimulating book is General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. His connection with this 
organization since 1945 has involved him in the preoccupation of 
students with politics; but behind this is his participation in the 
underground resistance movement in his own country, France, 
during its occupation by the Nazis. Out of Maury’s experiences 
have grown certain convictions concerning the inseparability of 
politics and evangelism. Also, this personal experiential back- 
ground gives to the book a flavor of realism and existential ur- 
gency. 

There are two basic presuppositions which provide the founda- 
tion for the discussions of this volume: (1) The evangelistic mis- 
sion is of the esse of the Church. “A church which ceases to evan- 
gelize is not only unfaithful to its Lord, but in fact ceases to be the 
the Church of Jesus Christ’ (p. 17). (2) The political ministry 
of the church is an essential part of its total evangelistic task. This 
is true because of the very nature of church and Gospel, but it is a 
truth of special urgency today when people everywhere are con- 
cerned with politics and are judging the church and its members 
by what they do and say in the field of politics. 

If political involvement is essential to the church’s evangelism, 
then there are two temptations represented by diametrically op- 
posite heresies which would lead the church to reject any dialogue 
with the world. The first of these is the “pietist’’ temptation, de- 
fined as “that tendency, frequent among Protestants, to consider 
that the Christian life consists above all in preserving our faith, 
our moral life, free from the corrupting influences of the world, 
including naturally those of politics’ (p. 45). But to refuse 
politics is to support the status quo, and in any case the pietistic 
rejection of the world is a distortion of the Gospel. 

The opposite temptation is “political catholicism,” an error to 
which Protestants as well as Roman Catholics are subject. This 
is the attempt “to absorb the world into the Church, to accept as 
Christian its political, moral and aesthetic values” (p. 46). How- 
ever, in this effort the church only succeeds in secularizing itself, 
not in Christianizing the world. 


The cataclysmic and tragic happenings of the twentieth century 
have resulted not only in a great theological renewal in Christian- 
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ity, but also a theological rediscovery of politics. In contemporary 
Christian thought concerning politics, four essential themes have 
emerged. The first of these is “the order of God.” Such New 
Testament passages as Romans 13:1-7 and I Timothy 2:1-4 give 
recognition to political authority as established by God and exhort 
Christians to help maintain this order of God by obedience to 
governmental authority and prayer for rulers. In the contem- 
porary world, citizens of liberal democracies themselves exercise 
a part of this authority, at least by the right of suffrage. The 
stewardship of one’s vote, then, is a Christian responsibility. Yet, 
even in non-democratic countries, individual responsibility extends 
beyond mere submission, because all governments depend in some 
measure upon public opinion. 


A second theme is “love for the neighbor.” Politics affords the 
Christian opportunity to love his neighbor in practical ways. “In 
face of the disasters that lay waste mankind today, individual 
charity seems inoperative. It can bandage only a few wounds, 
without even attacking the wound itself. We live in a time when 
there seem to be no remedies for suffering whose origin is political 
except political ones” (p. 61). “This . . . is why we must act 
politically, since in our day . . . individual action not only is im- 
potent to eliminate causes of human suffering, but can do little 
even to alleviate it” (p. 92). 


Another theme which is prominent in modern Christian ethical 
thinking is the “freedom of the Church.” That is, the political 
authorities have a responsibility to guarantee freedom to the 
church. Here reference is made to the passage in I Timothy cited 
above in which prayer is requested for the authorities in order 
that “we may lead a quiet and peaceable life” and that God’s desire 
that all men may be saved and “come to the knowledge of the 
truth” may be possible of implementation. Totalitarianism and 
anarchy annul freedom of conscience, while social and economic 
injustice plunge men into such misery that they cannot listen to the 
Gospel. Responsible government is necessary to the kind of 
society in which the Gospel may be preached and heard. Maury is 
careful to point out that the freedom of the church as such is not 
an absolute criterion, but the freedom to proclaim the Gospel and 
to listen to it and put it in practice. 

The fourth theme is that of “politics and the Kingdom of God.” 
At this point, the author follows Karl Barth (The C hristian C om- 
munity and the Civil Community) in interpreting the relation of 
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society, or the state, to the Kingdom of God in terms of analogy. 
The state may be a mirror or parable of the Kingdom. But in 
order for the state to reflect rightly the justice of the Kingdom of 
God, the church must proclaim to it this righteousness of the 
Kingdom. 


The discussion thus far summarizes much of the material of the 
first three chapters of the book. Three more chapters indicate how 
the church is to minister politically, and further elaborate the re- 
lationship of politics and evangelism and the nature of the church’s 
ministry of reconciliation in the contemporary world. Space does 
not permit a review of the content of these chapters. Suffice it to 
say that a convincing case is made (in this reviewer’s judgment) 
against the organizing of “Christian” political parties, that the in- 
evitability of compromise in the involvement of Christians in 
politics is frankly recognized, that the problem of war is dealt 
with briefly but discerningly, and that the relation of Christian 
political action and ecumenical unity is indicated. Of special in- 
terest is the argument that in certain circumstances Christian 
social service should not hesitate to place itself under non-Chris- 
tian auspices. Christians working in such situations, argues 
Maury, are better able to demonstrate that Jesus Christ alone is 
their motivation than if they insisted on crediting their Christian 
institutions with this service. There is great missionary value in 
the church’s making clear that it gives freely as it receives freely 
from God, not using material aid as a subtle means of buying con- 
verts. 


Here is a powerful book on an issue of vital relevance. All who 
are concerned with Christian missions, evangelism, and_ ethics 
should read it, and especially those who have doubts about the 
necessity of Christian involvement in politics! 


Of course, some of the author’s ideas may be challenged: e. g., 
in condemning “political idealism” and “perfectionism” in favor 
of a practical political realism, Maury cites labors on behalf of 
world government as an example of such mistaken idealism. He 
says that because world government is impracticable today and 
other forms of international relations more immediately feasible, 
“to work for a world government is to evade our political respon- 
sibility .. . . Even if world government were an ideal solution, 
even if it might one day be realized, it is not the way in which 
today we can love our neighbor and help him in his suffering” 
(p. 80). This judgment smacks of a dogmatism which contra- 
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dicts the spirit of ethical freedom which pervades the book as a 
whole. Aside from the fact that the assertion of the present im- 
practicability of world government may be questioned, is one to 
say that those sincere Christians who believe that world govern- 
ment is a necessary solution which must sooner or later be realized 
and who therefore labor in its behalf are thereby evading their 
political responsibility? Is there nothing to be said for a vision 
which is ahead of one’s times and sacrificial labors for future gen- 
erations of persons? And does work on behalf of an ideal for the 
future necessarily preclude other more immediate expressions of 
love of neighbor and help for him in his suffering? 

But, such a criticism is minor and must not subtract from the 
general excellence, persuasive logic, and powerful Christian mes- 
sage of this little book. It is to be recommended most enthusias- 
tically. 

Luther Copeland 


A Protestant Speaks His Mind. By Mion T. Jones. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1960. 237 pp. $3.95. 


The mind that speaks in this book is that of a very conservative 
Protestant. He fires two barrels. The first is fired at the Protes- 
tants who are the leaders of modern Protestant theology. The 
second barrel is loaded with heavier charge and is fired at the 
Roman Catholics. Jones, who is Professor of Practical Theology 
in San Francisco Theological Seminary, is terribly afraid that 
both contemporary Protestantism and Roman Catholicism are 
leading America and the world down the wrong road. Protestant 
leaders are heading back to Rome, and Rome is heading toward a 
subversion of both civil and religious liberties. 

Chapter I appraises the ecumenical movement in its relations to 
Roman Catholicism. Professor Jones believes that the ecumenical 
leaders are inviting disaster in courting the Roman Catholics and 
in minimizing their differences. It appears to him that Protes- 
tants are forsaking what is essential and adopting positions similar 
to Romanism. Instead of meeting Protestants half way, Roman 
Catholics are holding rigidly to their own positions and claiming 
that the way to Christian unity is for Protestants to abandon their 
heresies and return to the Roman fold. Protestants are therefore 
to be alerted, Jones believes, to the peril that this movement is 
undermining and weakening true Protestantism. 
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In Chapter II the essentials of New Testament Christianity are 
set forth. Jones interprets these essentials of belief and forms of 
worship in very conservative terms. He believes that contemporary 
Protestant New Testament scholars are departing from the true 
perspectives on the nature of salvation, the ministry, polity, and 
Biblical authority. They are moving toward an organic and 
authoritative unity of Protestantism which is similar to Roman 
Catholicism. This appears to Dr. Jones to be false and dangerous. 
This same false and dangerous method of dealing with basic ma- 
terials is applied by ecumenically minded Protestants to the early 
church, so Professor Jones concludes in Chapter III. Leaders of the 
ecumenical movement have chosen the early church as the model 
for the united church of the future. This is done to attract Roman 
Catholics, Jones asserts, but it actually moves in the direction cf 
rejoining Rome. 

In Chapter IV the author gives a very conservative interpreta- 
tion of some essential Protestant doctrines. He expresses himself 
on the authority of the Bible, the immediacy of God’s relation to 
man for salvation and guidance, salvation by faith alone, religious 
individualism, the prophetic ministry, and a democratic and free 
church. He concludes with a recommendation that some concerned 
persons from the major Protestant denominations meet together 
to draw up a manifesto of Protestant positions on doctrine and 
ecclesiology. He believes that conservative Protestants would 
then be in better position to defend true Christianity against 
modern Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. 

Chapter V deals with religion in American society. Professor 
Jones believes that American democracy, with separation of church 
and state, is the achievement of the Protestant ideal for civil 
society. In fact he practically equates Americanism and Protestant 
social ethics. He then indicts Roman Catholicism for carrying on 
a campaign to undermine and overthrow the American civil and 
religious liberties. Roman Catholicism is un-American in its re- 
jection of the freedom of the individual, democracy as a form of 
government, separation of church and state, public education, civil 
law where it conflicts with canon law, and the right of the state 
to control the power of the church in social matters. In Chapter 
VI Jones maintains that Roman Catholics should be denied the 
right to public offices through which they might subvert public 
interest to the interests of their church. 

The author concludes his expression of his mind in Chapter VII 
with a call for Protestant action to defend and promote the con- 
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servative religious ideas which he has enunciated. He says that 
people of like mind with him should work togther to overcome 
complacency about the peril of modern Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, awake to the realities that essential Christianity is being 
undermined, initiate another great Protestant reformation, become 
active in politics to counter the political activities of Roman 
Catholics who are plotting to take over America, and stir up 
Protestants to stand up and be counted as loyal Protestants. 
Throughout this book Jones seeks to retain a posture of judi- 
cious but realistic appraisal of the contemporary religious situation. 
It will appear to scholars in religion, however, that he falls far 
short of his goal. He will appeal only to very conservative Protes- 
tants who set themselves against the best of contemporary Protes- 


tant scholarship and climate of opinion. 
Guy H. Ranson 


Christianity and Politics in Africa. By J. V. Taylor. London: 
, Penguin Books, 1957. 127 pp. $.85. 

Tropical Africa, from the cities to the remotest villages, is or is 
becoming politically conscious. The pace of social and economic 
change is staggering. The situation might present Christianity 
with a challenge and an opportunity such as it has seldom encoun- 
tered before. That is, the situation might present a challenge if 
social, economic, and political affairs are the proper concern of 
Christianity. Furthermore, the situation might present an oppor- 
tunity if the Christian community in Africa has the capacity to 
seize the opportunity. 

The Reverend Taylor entertains no doubts that African social, 
economic, and political affairs are properly the concern of Chris- 
tianity. This he demonstrates in a manner reminiscent of William 
Temple. (And what manner is more appealing to the Christian 
intellectual?) What is more, Taylor does it succinctly, at a lay- 
man’s level, and in smoothly flowing style. 

As for the ability of the Christian community in Africa to take 
full advantage of its opportunity, the reader is left with grave 
doubts by the facts and observations which the author relates. 
The author’s observations are worthy of respect not only because 
he has served in Uganda, as Warden of Bishop Tucker College, 
but also because he has been sponsored since 1954 by the Inter- 
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national Missionary Council to do research on the life and growth 
of the younger churches in Africa. 

One must conclude from the Reverend Taylor’s account that the 
weaknesses of Christianity in Africa are legion. Only one-tenth 
of the population of tropical Africa is Christian. This small 
minority has intellectually weak clerical leadership. (Except for 
the Roman Catholics, standards for the African ministry have 
tended to emphasize devotion and experience rather than general 
education.) The influential laity has not been mobilized because 
the African clergy has inherited from the missionaries the function 
of providing all the initiative. There is dissension between the 
“old conservatives” and the “young radicals” within the African 
clergy. Many prominent political leaders, though educated in 
church schools, have been read out of the church for their economic 
and political views with the result that some of them are now 
hostile to the church. Especially in British territories there is a 
pattern of alliance between missions and colonial governments 
which compromises the missions and tends to alienate nationalists 
from them. A disproportionately large number of chiefs all over 
tropical Africa are nominally Christians and it is common to find 
alliances between missions and chiefs which also make the missions 
suspect to nationalists. As if small numbers and the dissipation of 
their potential influence by dissension and unpopular liasons were 
not handicaps enough, there are the Revival Fellowships—‘New 
Testament Churches” which will have nothing to do with the rest 
of society. 


The first half of Christianity and Politics in Africa is devoted to 
what might be called Christian political theory. It is evidently de- 
signed to strengthen and unify the meager and confused African 
Christian community by clarifying the Christian approach to 
politics. The confusion among African Christians could hardly 
be greater than among non-African Christians on such topics as: 
“The Answer of the Bible” (as to whether Christians should take 
part in politics), “Church and State,” “Political Action by the 
Church,” and “Differences of Opinion,” or why all Christians do 
not hold the same opinions on practical issues. Consequently, the 
reviewer hopes that this book will receive serious study by non- 
Africans who may not have any particular interest in Africa. 

The book concludes with the Christian grounds for taking an 
active part in the nationalist movement and for ending racism. 
The final chapter deals with the different ways in which individual 
Christians can take part in politics. 
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“Because the Christian is confident about an end which is 
nothing but the gift of God, he is ready to take creative respon- 
sibility for the affairs of the world in which he lives.” 


H. Dicken Cherry 


Church and State in Italy: 1947-1957. By Leicester C. Webb. 
Melbourne University Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 60 pp. $1.75. 


Stato e Chiesa. By Colapietra Raffale et al. Florence, Italy: Casa 
Editrice Sansoni, 1958. 188 pp. 


Professor Webb, lecturer in political science at the Australian 
National University, demonstrates a good grasp of the relationship 
of church and state in Italy. Even though Professor Webb warns 
the reader that detailed information on church-state relations in 
Italy during the crucial period of 1941-1946 is still lacking, his 
presentation makes a careful survey of the situation in Italy, and 
shows that the author has kept in close touch with the major 
currents of thought on the subject. The author sees the struggle 
between church and state in Italy as a proving ground for similar 
solutions in other countries. The basic question is “whether the 
Italian Christian Democratic Party represents a turning towards 
a concept of political society founded on Christian faith and Chris- 
tian charity, or whether (as some of its critics say) it is an instru- 
ment of indirect ecclesiastical control over Italian society.” 

In tracing rapidly the history of church-state relations in Italy 
during the past century, Professor Webb makes clear that the 
liberal state which grew out of the Italian Risorgimento did not 
strike deep roots in the Italian soil. This deficiency left the door 
open for the growth of socialism. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the first half of this century tried to lead out in social develop- 
ments, but, frightened by socialism, gave its support to Fascism. 
In order to establish the alliance with Mussolini, Pius XI found it 
necessary to sacrifice the Popular (Catholic) Party, and thus the 
Vatican withdraw from active participation in the politics of Italy. 
The Lateran Pacts assured the Vatican of the control of those 
areas in which it was most vitally interested. The subsequent fall of 
Fascism was expected to have serious repercussions on the Roman 
Church. The result, however, was different from that expected. 
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The Vatican had come into conflict with Fascism, and thus gained 
the status of a defender of human rights. The new strength of Com- 
munism drove many middle-of-the-roaders to vote for the only 
other mass-party, the Christian Democratic Party. In this way, the 
Roman Catholic Church once again became the leading political 
force on the Italian scene. 

The main struggle during the years just following World War 
II was over the attempt of the Roman Catholic forces to include 
the Lateran Pacts, including the Concordat, as a part of the new 
Constitution. The author shows how they were able to achieve 
this result with the unexpected and surprising help of the Italian 
Communist Party. It is significant to note the affinity of interests 
between the Vatican and the Communists, and their mutual purpose 
of resisting the setting-up of a strong, democratic government in 
Italy. It might be added that the Communist leaders probably 
felt a personal indebtedness to the Vatican for the protection re- 
ceived during the war years. It appears clearly that the Com- 
munists in Italy hoped for cooperation with the Christian Demo- 
crats, and considered them as a preparatory phase towards true 
socialism. 

The Vatican, however, having obtained the inclusion of its 
privileged position in the new Constitution, became increasingly 
active in the political life of Italy. Undoubtedly, the Communists 
and others who voted for the inclusion of the Lateran Treaty in 
the Constitution have since regretted their action. The patent 
contradiction between the Constitution and numerous articles of 
the Lateran Treaty and Concordat have left Italy in “a state of 
juridical schizophrenia.” It took eight years for the Constitutional 
Court to come into existence because of the many forms of opposi- 
tion. From the beginning the Court has had a very stormy life, 
being subjected to many pressures. The first president of the 
Court felt it necessary to resign. 


The Jesuits in Italy, through their influential periodical La Ci- 
vilta Cattolica, have come out boldly for the right of the Roman 
Church to control all that has any pertinence to morals. Since this 
can be applied to nearly every aspect of associated life, it is evident 
that a strong attempt is being made to establish “integral Catholi- 
cism” in Italy, ie. a confessional state which will apply Roman 
Catholic principles and policy in every phase of society. The in- 
strument which has shown itself effective in carrying out this pro- 
gram is the 24,000 or more civic committees which operate from 
the grass-roots upward. 
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Alongside this “integralist” flood-tide there is another current 
that seeks to accommodate Catholic thinking to democratic ideas, 
following the example of Jacques Maritain and John Courtney 
Murray. The chief leaders of this tendency in Italy have been 
Giorgio La Pira and Giuseppe Dossetti. The latter’s withdrawal 
from political life to enter the priesthood was a symptom of the 
lack of success which the movement has had in swaying Catholic 
thought and policy in Italy. 


Professor Webb is not optimistic about the possible progress of 
church-state relations in the near future. The only hope lies in the 
reaction against the political activity of the Roman Catholic Church 
which seems to be taking place on all levels of Italian life, and 
especially on the parish level. There are also indications that the 
present Pope sees the need for a change. Meanwhile Professor 
Webb’s book gives a good understanding of the complex nature of 
the problem in Italy. It should be supplemented with a portrayal 
of the forces that are at work in a religious or spiritual context 
among the general population. 


The volume Stato e Chiesa (State and Church) is the thirty-first 
in a series which has appeared in Italy since 1947 dealing with 
current problems on the Italian and international scene. The aim 
of the series has been to present on each problem under discussion 
a variety of viewpoints from the most competent authorities, even 
though these viewpoints may differ among themselves or even 
contradict each other. This particular number provides an excel- 
lent collection from specialists in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
liberal tradition in politics, the leftist, and the lay or secular stand- 
points. The religious or theological positions are not treated as 
such. The result gives a fairly comprehensive picture of the state- 
church relations in Italy at present, but would have been strength- 
ened by a fuller discussion of the ideological differences that under- 
lie the various positions. 


For the benefit of those who may not have an easy access to this 
publication in Italian, a brief presentation of the various articles 
may be useful. 


Raffaele Colapietra has the first article on “Relations between 
State and Church from 1700 until Today.” He points out that 
there has been too much over simplification on this subject, and 
calls attention to the economic factors which played an important 
role in Italy. The solution to the problem of relations between 
state and church worked out by the makers of the liberal state in 
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Italy during the nineteenth and early twentieth century was based 
on an equilibrium of forces, and lacked the strong convictions of 
the inherent rights of the state. This permitted the Roman 
Catholic Church to assume an increasingly active role in the politics 
of Italy. 

Ernesto Rossi writes about “The Political Program of the 
Church,” and affirms that “the Vatican today constitutes the most 
efficient center for the coordination and the guidance of the reac- 
tionary forces in the whole world. He illustrates this by the col- 
laboration of the Vatican with Fascism, and by quotations from 
the Syllabus of Errors (1864), the encyclical Libertas (1888), the 
encyclical Quas primas (1925), and from other documents of 
recent popes. 


Igini Giordani, on the other hand, dealing with “The Church 
as a Political Force in Italy,” maintains that the Roman Catholic 
Church is not a political force, but a spiritual and moral agency 
which makes its influence felt on the political level through the 
action of its individual members. 


Vittorio Gorresio traces the “Penetration of the Church into 
Active Politics,’ beginning with the appeal made by Father Lom- 
bardi in 1947 urging the Roman Catholics to unite for political 
action. The program of Father Lombardi seemed too theoretical 
and idealistic to the Vatican, and preference was given to the more 
concrete plan of Professor Gedda, which aimed at winning the 
elections of 1948. This goal was achieved largely through the 
efforts of the civic committees. After the victory, the civic com- 
mittees were able to dictate to the Christian Democrat Party and 
to transform it increasingly into a confessional party, tied to the 
Vatican. 


Arturo Carlo Jemolo, professor of canon law at the University 
of Rome and an outstanding Roman Catholic jurist, in his article 
on “Concordat and Conciliation” takes the position that the con- 
cordat of 1929 has been a source of friction and dissension, instead 
of being the “conciliation” which its authors purported it to be. 
Furthermore, it has damaged the Roman Catholic Church by giv- 
ing it temporal power but at the same time greatly increasing the 
number of hypocritical followers. As for the state, there is no doubt 
that the Fascist government benefited by the alliance with the 
Vatican, but the present democratic government is called a “state 
without a soul” of its own. 


Enzo Tagliacozzo, professor of history at the University of 
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Cagliari, argues that “The Concordat Should Be Abolished.” After 
making a brief historical survey of how and why the Concordat 
came into being, he examines various articles of the document 
which he considers to be in glaring contradiction of the present 
constitution of the Italian state. He feels that the Concordat 
should be abrogated, since it was contracted by a dictatorial gov- 
ernment which did not represent the will of the Italian people, and 
urges a return to practical separation between church and state. 


Paolo Alatri, a journalist and professor of history, feels that it is 
“utopistic” to expect the abolishing of the Concordat, and fears 
that even if that were possible, the result would be religious strife 
or even a war of religion. He urges a more rigid application of 
the Concordat, which he sees as a limitation against the clerical 
encroachments. 


Gabriele Conti, a writer, examines the financial cost of the 
Lateran Pacts to the Italian State. He makes clear that these can- 
not be limited to the 1,750,000,000 lire which the Italian govern- 
ment turned over to the Vatican, but must include the numerous 
palaces, churches, art treasures, financial exemptions and privi- 
leges, and the support which continues to be given for the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The last-named item had cost the Italian govern- 
ment 65,000,000,000 lire by 1958. In that year the annual contri- 
bution to the support of the clergy had risen to 8,600,000,000 lire, 
116 times what it was in 1929. Conti concludes that the pacts 
have been and continue to be very expensive for Italy. 


The question of “The Lay School and the Confessional School” 
is taken up by Giovanni Gozzer, Council Member of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. The basic issue, as he sees it, is that of the 
liberty of the school, and not a matter of subsidies. A public 
school must be a school that is open to all the citizens without 
discrimination and with freedom of teaching. Guido Calogero, 
professor of philosophy at the University of Rome, continues in 
the same area of discussion, dealing with “The Lay Attitude and 
the Confessional Attitude in the Problem of Education.” He 
insists that the lay attitude with its principle of equal rights for 
all citizens is indispensable to the modern state, and considers the 
Lateran Pacts as an open violation of this principle. He main- 
tains that the confessional school cannot be free in its teaching, 
and therefore is a constant danger to the public school. 

Two articles deal with the matter of “Marriage,” showing how 
the Italian state surrendered nearly all of its rights in this area to 
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the Roman Catholic Church through the Lateran Pacts. The re- 
sult has been that the marriage situation is now largely controlled 
by canon law, creating confusion and such practical effects as 
bigamy, uxoricide, concubinage, and illegitimacy. The only hope 
for solution presented is a return to a clear separation of the func- 
tions of both state and church. 

Carlo Falconi, ex-priest and writer, concludes the series of 
articles with an examination of the “Social Assistance Function in 
Italy.” He presents with documentation the rapid absorption by 
the Roman Catholic Church during the last fifteen years of nearly 
all the social services in Italy, at the expense of the tax-payers. 

The book ends with a very useful bibliographical survey of liter- 
ature which has appeared in Italian on the subject of state and 
church between 1948-1958. 

The chief value of this publication lies in the clear presentation 
it makes of various points of view that are face to face in Italy. 
As the title implies, the emphasis is on the political and social as- 
pects of these relations. The lack of extended ideological discus- 
sion accounts for a certain amount of superficiality. 

‘Considering these two books together, one must observe that 
the question of church-state relations is by both of them a matter 
of empirical working together, or co-existence, without too much 
concern for the underlying principles. This may be due to the 
fact that both Professor Webb and most of the Italian contributors 
have their major concern in the political or social fields. It may 
also be due to the realization that true religious liberty is not pos- 
sible where there is a concordat favorable to the Roman Catholic 
Church. A concordat with the Vatican nearly always means the 
recognition of a position of privilege, and consequently discrimi- 
nation against other bodies. 


Albert B. Craighead 


NOTES ON CHURCH-STATE 
AFFAIRS 


UnitEep STATES: 

The United States Supreme Court is expected to render im- 
portant decisions in two significant areas of church-state relation- 
ship during its current session which began October 3, 1960. On 
the Court’s docket are cases challenging the constitutionality of 
both a Pennsylvania statute requiring Bible reading in the schools 
of that state and the Sunday-observance laws of South Carolina, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The Supreme Court 
has not taken jurisdiction of a state “blue law” since 1900 due to 
the fact that it has consistently found no “substantial federal 
question” to be involved. Apparently, the Court, impressed by 
the considerable number of cases throughout the country involv- 
ing the sabbath laws, has determined to give the problem consid- 
eration and possibly establish a uniform ruling on the matter. 

A survey of the place of religion in education conducted by a 
graduate student at Iowa State Teachers College, as reported in 
Liberty, revealed that of 266 Iowa local school superintendents 
responding to the survey more than three-fourths stated that they 
believe that religion could and should be taught in public schools 
if presented from a non-sectarion viewpoint. Seventy-six per cent 
of the superintendents did not feel that the teaching about reli- 
gion in the schools would constitute a violation of the principle of 
church-state separation. Although the great majority of the Iowa 
schools involved in the survey reported that teachers were per- 
mitted to talk about religion when religious questions arise, it was 
significant that seventy-five per cent of the superintendents be- 
lieved that teachers did not have the necessary preparation for 
such religious discussions. 

The September-October, 1960, issue of the same publication, 
which set down figures concerning parochial schools in the United 
States, revealed the existence of 10,278 Catholic parochial elemen- 
tary schools employing 107,050 teachers and showing an enroll- 
ment of 4,262,100as compared with 3,349 Protestant elementary 
schools employing 11,829 teachers and having an enrollment of 
295,423. Lutheran bodies led all Protestant groups with 1,587 
schools, 6,032 teachers, and 173,474 students. 

The General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches 
approved a resolution acknowledging the duty of its local churches 
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and church associated organizations to pay taxes on property 
owned by them if “such properties are not used for religious, 
educational or welfare programs.” 

A divided Connecticut State Supreme Court of Errors recently 
upheld a parochial bus law enacted in 1957. The law had provided 
that local communities could allot funds for the purpose if re- 
ferendums were held in which the expenditure was approved. The 
court, however, unanimously agreed that no money from estab- 
lished school funds could be devoted to the purpose. 


After an Oregon circuit court had struck down a “released 
time” program for religious education as unconstitutional, the 
Supreme Court of the state by a four-to-three vote reversed the 
lower court’s decision and upheld the legality of the plan. 

The United States Supreme Court has agreed to take jurisdic- 
tion of a case challenging the constitutionality of a Connecticut 
statute concerning dissemination of information on birth control. 
The statute had been challenged as violative of free speech and a 
denial of due process of law. The suit was brought on behalf of 
Dr. C. Lee Buxton of the Yale Medical School. 


The fourth annual Religious Liberty Conference, sponsored by 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 7-9. The conference was composed of three 
sections. Section I dealt with “Church Property’; Section II with 
“Church Businesses”; and Section III with “Church Steward- 
ship.” Although there has been sporadic discussion here and there 
in recent years on the problems involved in the churches and 
taxation, this is the first known conference of any denominational 
group that has plunged headlong into the issues to seek the proper 
relation of their basic principles to the problems of taxation. 
Thus this was a pioneering conference and its findings can be the 
basis for discussion for further developments in this field. 


OVERSEAS: 

An Evangelical Defense Commission has been organized by a 
group of Spanish Protestants for the purpose of providing legal 
protection against oppressive, discriminatory governmental ac- 
tions. The Spanish Bill of Rights of 1945 grants special recogni- 
tion to the Roman Catholic religion in that it not only provides 
for “official protection” of that Church, but provides as well that 
“No other ceremonies of external activities will be permitted than 
those of the Catholic religion.” At the same time, however, it 
also provides that “no one shall be molested on account of his 
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religious beliefs or in the private exercise of his worship.” Goy- 
ernmental authorities have interpreted these provisions to forbid 
any public announcements of Protestant services, any display of 
church signs, or any open attempt to gain converts. Protestant 
churches and theological schools have been severely limited, and 
many handicaps have been placed upon non-Catholics in their 
normal relations with state officials. 

The revival of Islam in Turkey is threatening to destroy 
the separation of church and state in that country. Under 
the rule of President Kemal Ataturk all religions had been dis- 
established. Religious instruction in Islam has now virtually 
become compulsory in public schools and regular readings 
of the Koran are given over the state-controlled radio. 

According to a Reuters dispatch, the Yugoslav Communists 
have been told that they might continue as members of the Party 
even though they took their children to church for baptism if 
they had earlier made an effort to convert their families to 
atheism. 

An Italian court has acquitted a Protestant church member of 
charges that he had violated a section of the code which makes it 
an indictable offense to “insult the religion of the state.” The 
prosecuted individual had earlier been sentenced to a fifteen-day 
jail term for posting placards contending that Protestants adhered 
more faithfully to Christian principles than Catholics. The appeals 
court set aside the sentence on the grounds that the person had 
criticized the Catholic Church but had not “insulted” it. 

The voters of the Neuchatel canton of Switzerland turned 
down a proposal to make church taxes compulsory rather than 
voluntary and thus levy them upon those maintaining no religious 
affiliation. 

According to a recent statement by a Finnish diplomatic official, 
93.3 per cent of the population belong to the Lutheran Church, 
1.6 per cent are members of the Orthodox Church, 4.4 per cent 
make no religious membership claims, and 0.7 per cent belong to 
various religious faiths. An ecclesiastical tax is collected from in- 
dividual members of the Lutheran and Orthodox Churches. 

Moscow Radio has announced that “Sunday schools of atheis- 
tic knowledge” are being opened in various parts of the U.S.S.R. 
The sessions are to be taught by scientists from the Society for 
the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge. 
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